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New period of crisis ahead... 
More cash for business .. . third 
term prospects .. . taxes. 





VEW period of crisis now ts scheduled 


\ for Europe and the Far Fast. 
Armies are mobilized and the stage set for 


> 








FEWER LAWS 
9 THIS YEAR 
AL REGULATING BUSINESS 











Rig query: In which direction will 
the aggressors move? 
Odds favor slightly a move in Europe to- 
i German control over Hungary; toward 
Italian pressure on Yugoslavia; in the Far 
East toward more Japanese gains from the 
British. ; ; 
Big German advantage is a strategic posi- 
n that enables action in any one of several 


action 


wart 


\ Congres® 
b>. st seggio” 


tio 
directions. 

Inclination of American diplomats is to 
discount an early open outbreak over Danzig; 
js to expect slower treatment of the Polish 
situation owing to prospect that overt action 
now would precipitate war. 

Betting is that open war again is to be 


averted. 
. 7 oO 





Underlying business situation remains 
strong in the face of foreign uncertainties. 

Big government airplane orde1s are symp- 
tomatic of shifting emphasis on armament in 
Federal spending. | 

Fact is—based upon expert analysis—that 
government spending of cash in the 1940 
fiscal year, July 1, 1939, to July 1, 1940, will 
be heavier than in the 1939 fiscal year. 

Cash outlays in 1939 year—9,242 million. 

Cash outlays in 1940 year—9,557 million | 
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(estimated), nme 

Spending will shift somewhat from relief 
to armament,*housing, public works. Spend- 
ing total will rise; will continue to provide a 
strong under-pinning for business through 
much of the year; will be bearish only in the 
fact that government money will continue to 
flow out after heavy public works projects 
are completed with no new projects to take 
their place, 

The government’s “net contribution” to 
business—its spending of borrowed money— 
will decline owing to prospect of increased 
tax receipts that will decrease the need for 
borrowing by 300 million. 

* * * 

Best political opinion is that Mr. Roosevelt 
is determined at this time NOT to seek a third 
term, 

The President is determined, however, to 
seek a party nominee pledged to support of a | 
continued New Deal. 

Meaning: Nomination of a conservative 
Democrat would find Mr. Rooesvelt—accord- 
ing to his own announcement—definitely on | 
the sidelines, | 
Most present inside attention is being di- | 
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The Swing From Business ‘Controls’: 
Congress Slows Its Regulatory Pace 


machinery for cutting down farm production 
| and syphoning out money to the farm popula- 
| tion. Along with the AAA were provisions to 
| enable the President to launch experiments in 
| 
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The March of the News 


President balks at conservative 
The young Demo- 





ing off the extreme activity of the first New 
Deal Congress. But this session, too, was 


ONGRESS in the session just ended has set 
| notable for its regulation of business. 
| 


a new low record for enactment of major 
regulatory legislation affecting business, indus- 
try and agriculture, at least for any of the ses- 
sions since the present Administration has 
been in office. 

The four gavels on the Speaker’s desk in the 
pictogram above show in graphic fashion a 
comparison of the number of regulatory laws 
enacted at the first session of the present Con- 
gress and the first sessions of the preceding 
three Congresses. 

Only four major regulatory laws were en- 
acted. These are the Revenue Act of 1939, re- 
pealing the undistributed profits tax and pro- 
viding lower taxes for firms accustomed to 
retain a large proportion of their surpluses, 
amendment of the Social Security Act, continu- 
ation of the President’s monetary powers and 


successor... . 
crats.... Early Primaries. 


Banking regulation was continued with a 
law drastically revising the nation’s banking 
system to place control of credit policies in a 
rebuilt Federal Reserve Board. 

On a larger scale than ever before, the Fed- | 
eral Government entered the field of labor re- 
lations with the enactment of the National 
Labor Relations Act. 

Another broad new field of activity was rep- 
resented by enactment of the Social Security 
Act. Still another law of major consequence 
was the Public Utility Holding Company Act 
providing for reshuffling of utility holding com- 
pany systems. 

A neutrality law giving the President broad 
powers over our trade in time of war was 








dollar devaluation and silver buying. 

In the NIRA, with its codes of fair compe- 
tition, the country was given the largest ex- 
periment of all in governmental regulation and 





prone tics took the center of the national 

stage as Congressmen wended home- 
ward their ways and as Young Democrats 
gathered in Pittsburgh to take stock of their 
party and its principles, 

Highlight of the meeting was a letter from 
the President. Purport of the letter was 
that the Man in the White House would 
waste no time trying to elect a conservative 
as his successor. Such a pronouncement un- 
doubtedly gave Democratic Congressmen 
food for thought. 

Food for thought about the Hatch Act 
also was served at the Young Democrats’ 





supervision of business. 

In the Securities Act of 1933 the country | 
was given a law which brought Wall Street un- | 
der the supervision of Federal authorities. | 


THE MAJOR EXPERIMENTS 
And during this same hectic period of legis- 
lation when a continuous stream of major 
measures poured into the legislative mill, the 
laws were passed setting up the HOLC and 
FCA, which set governmental machinery in mo- 
tion to save hundreds of thousands of city 


rected at Paul McNutt, new Administrator of 
the Federal Security Agency, who is receiv- 





ing an unusual degree of Presidential in- iat i st in- ‘ 
terest . yea | oh nen « oe homes and country homes for their owners. — toe) — ; . 4 de by NYA 
= e s. , - i" , e list of laws was extended further by meeting, where addresses were made by 
The first session of the 74th Congress, in the ; iy eh 
a st session 0 e/ ongress, 1n the Guffey Coal Act, for stabilization of the Administrator Aubrey Williams, Federal 


period from Jan. 3, 1935, to Aug. 26, 1935, 


| 
passed 18 business regulatory laws, thus taper- Works Administrator John Carmody, Fed- 
| 


eral Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt. 


NEW PRINCIPLES AVOIDED 


Moreover, none of these enactments estab- 
lish new principles of Federal regulation. In - oa ‘ - 
the battle over enactment of the monetary con- —— a 
trol bill, Congress displayed a large measure 
of doubt of the wisdom of continuing the Presi- 
dent’s power to devalue the dollar and some of | 
his other monetary powers. In the defeat of the 
new lending program, Congress turned thumbs 
down on what the-Administration planners had 
devised as a vehicle for Federal stimulation of | 
the flow of investment funds. | 

By contrast, the first session of the 73rd Con- | | 
gress, meeting in the darkest days of the de- 








soft coal industry, and the continuation of 
NRA. A tax law was passed to increase | 
income taxes in the higher tax brackets and | Do such speeches connote “political activity” 
corporation income taxes were raised. | within the meaning of the Hatch bill? Ob- 
Other regulatory laws at the first session | servers wondered, then remembered that all 
of the 74th Congress increased RFC powers, three are heads of agencies and therefore 
prohibited shipment of “hot oil” in interstate exempt from terms of the Act. 
commerce and amended the AAA Act. OPENING POLITICAL GUNS 


A LET-DOWN IN REGULATION More solid political meat was chewed in 

3y contrast, the first session of the 75th Kentucky and Mississippi. In Kentucky 
Congress, although it passed 12 major regu- Lieutenant Governor Keen Johnson, backed 
latory laws, marked a distinct let-down in law- by the AFL, won the Democratic nomination 
making activity. for Governor over his CIlO-supported oppo- 


Interim study of taxes is not going to result 
‘n important tax concessions to business; is 
going to result in recommendation for some 
tightening of personal income taxes and prob- 
able increases in those taxes. 

Treasury and Congressional view is that 
‘orporation income taxes now are in fairly 
Satisfactory condition; that personal income 
‘éxation is the next field for attention. 

View is expressed that Congress again next 
Year probably will balk at taxing income from 
‘uture state and local government securities 
with the result that the Treasury will con- 
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Section 1 


Page | 

Danzig: New Weapon for Hitler... 2 | 
Social Security: New Fact Picture. 3 | 
Two Viewpoints of Congress...... 6 
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tinue to issue tax exempts, coast a 
ow « pression from March 9, 1933, to June 15, 1933, | || The Power of a Minority...... cna Major regulatory Acts during this session nent. 

Most present concern is centering on the placed the utmost resents in a aw | National Issues: Pro and Con. eoee 8 include resale price maintenance, which In Mississippi a run-off primary is sched- 
Persistent weakness in farm commodity regulation of business as a means to recor ry. Advice to Young Democrats...... 9 opened a loophole in the anti-trust laws; and uled to decide whether Senator Bilbo’s can- 
Prices, That first session was called to deal with the The World Dilemma: Guns or Food? 12 | laws to plug loopholes in the income tax laws, didate, Paul Johnson, or Senator Harrison’s 

| to broaden the low-cost housing program and candidate, Mike Sennett Connor, will be 


banking emergency, and consequently banking 
| was the first field of major regulation into 
which the lawmakers ventured. 

A whole series of revolutionary measures go 


elected Governor. At stake is the Missis- 
sippi delegation to the Democratic conven- 
tion next year. Bilbo favors Roosevelt; 


to place new controls over production and mar- 
keting of soft coal. These laws, for the most 
part, represented extension of regulations al- 


ae official index of prices of farm com: 
, €s is down to 61.4 per cent of the 1926 
léve] and ; 

“and is not far from the level that pre- 








Section I1|—Rotogravure 
“Frontiers of Health” 





gated enormous discretionary power to the 
President, greater than had ever been voted 


funs; 


to rrean that the national legislature now is 


‘ailed when President Roosevelt promised 
“mers to get prices higher b é. meene to make up the 15 laws which are shown on the | | ready introduced into law. Harrison doesn’t. 
oT another. . gavel representing the action at the first ses- | | —_ | One Act during the session, however, which Not all governmental winds, however, blew 
Farm ing = hei sion of the 73rd Congress. These laws brought ° did introduce a new field of Federal effort was ve 
‘ncome is being bolstered by govern- aay Also In This Issue ; , politics. 

Ment check the Federal Government for the first time into | launching of the experiment to help farm ten- ; yy 
As s and by crop loans. . ; erly left to private business | it: At Hyde Park, the President signed 
: ‘sticulture remains as the center of dis- many reaims former!) p yr xy Question of the Week: | ants. : amendments which liberalized benefits and 
turbance : : or to States and local Governments. They dele- The fact that the past Congress has ap- | : 

nce for all of industry, reflecting the dis- ' Poo oid om Gals seiadios tone coe ted | eased taxes under the Social Security Sys- 

est “— Nea S eohagy | tem. In Washington the Budget Director 
| 


How Will “Spending” | 
| Defeat Affect Business? ., 4 


received a letter from the President asking 


World 
looking for business to produce its own recov- 














a exchange, 
before except in times of war. | i 
oo eee “ea ¢ ? . - : Bhagat ae ; Ss : ; that departments do something about high 
In addition to the experiment with new bank Echoes of the Court Battle: ery remedies to a greater extent than at any ae Sadness maaan 
ing controls, there were experiments in hydro- other time in recent years. Whether the trend rage oe Sides ° 
| electric gower development and regional plan- The President Sums Up .10 toward less Federal regulation will eendiliins 00 in operation and administration 
| ning, represented by the TVA; experiments in The Unfinished Business of whether new broad ventures into legislative Also in Wenhiagien Ne of Com- 
g | farm control, represented by the AAA, and panaceas for economic ills will be attempted | ™etce Harry L. Hopkins announced the ap- 
"$90 os (8°62 - | many other experiments. Congress.... ..-.... I | will be shown by the action of the next session pointment of five of his dozen economic 
A | In the AAA the country was given complete | | ba | | of Congress, scheduled to meet in January, srentneiie én ue hea 
baa! N Otv2ine J 
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News 
within the 


News 


EARLY a year ago we said in our 
“Tomorrow” column that business 
would encounter less threat of regula- 
tion from the first session of the 76th 
Congress than any other since the pres- 
ent Administration entered office. 

How well our prophecy has been borne 
out through the long months of legis- 
lating and attempted legislating just 
closed is shown in graphic fashion by 
our front page pictogram. Incidentally, 
the information as to the number of 
major regulatory laws passed at the 
past session as compared with first ses- 
sions of the preceding three New Deal 
Congresses is the first compilation of 
the sort which has been made. 

And the contrast between the record 
of recent months and those of other ses- 
sions becomes still more startling in the 
article which in brief fashion gives a 
resume of the major part of govern- 
mental regulation undertaken in the 
cause of business recovery. 

~ 7” ca 

We carry on our analysis of the do- 
ings of Congress by devoting all of 
pages 6 and 7 to the subject. On these 
pages you will find the final statements 
of the Democratic and Republican lead- 
ers in the House—their own explana- 
tion of the action taken by their follow- 
ers. There, too, you will find a sum- 
mary by our Congressional experts of 
the status of last-minute legislation and 
an exhaustive article telling the story 
of the power of a minority and how 
that power was used. 

* * * 

Is Mr. Roosevelt right in his conten- 
tion that defeat of the lending-spend- 
ing and housing programs in Congress 
will have an early adverse effect or 
business? 

To us, the answer to that question is 
of paramount interest. So we decided 
to ask some of the nation’s leading in- 
dustrialists, business men and econo- 
mists what they think will result from 
the defeat of the spending-lending plan. 

We received some excellent answers 
which are presented in the symposium 
on page 4. We believe you will agree 
with us that the answers are not only 
interesting but also highly significant. 

* +” a 

Ever sinee Congress passed the So- 
cial Security Act in 1935 it has been one 
of the most discussed laws. And right- 
ly so, for millions of persons, both em- 
ployers and employes, have to hand out 
their money in pay-roll taxes. 

Yet, in spite of all the discussion and 
in spite of the fact that the Social Se- 
curity Act touches the pocketbook 
nerve of so many people, it is one of the 
least understood laws. Therefore, in 
order to make as great a contribution 
as possible to explaining the law and 
the effect of the changes enacted in it 
by Congress, we present on Page 3 a 
question-and-answer article telling just 
what social security beneficiaries—and 
social security taxpayers—have to do 
and what benefits they may receive. 

* « . 

Two of the most interesting state- 
ments in recent weeks were made last 
week at Pittsburgh before the conven- 
tion of the Young Democratic Clubs of 
America. You will find both of them 
on Page 9. 

The address delivered by Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Federal Security Administrator, 
and one of the leading aspirants for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, is 
presented in full. 

The message of President Roosevelt 
to the convention is presented for the 
light it throws on the struggle for party 
leadership in 1940. 

a * * 

Another statement of the President— 
his discussion in regard to the Supreme 
Court—is given on Page 10. Then, on 
the back page, are presented excerpts 
from the address of Frank J. Hogan on 
the Court issue which he delivered re- 
cently in San Francisco as president of 
the American Bar Association. 

We begin a new series of articles in 
this iasue on the major items of un- 
finished business Congress left behind. 
First article in the series, which you 
will find on page 11, analyzes the much 
disputed and amended spending-lending 
program, and the outlook for future ac- 
tion and other important facts about it. 


E. WortTH HIcGIns, 
Managing Editor. 
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The European Enigma . . . Mrs. Roosevelt to the Fore. . = 
“Silent Three” at Work . . . Awaiting a “Business Setback’ 


Diplomats are as much in the 
dark as anybody else over what 
comes next in Zurope. Reports 
coming to the State Department 
all head up to the conclusion that 
one man—Hitler—holds the an- 
swer to peace or war and that 
he hasn’t made up his mind. 


xx«rt 


Insiders report that Mrs. Roose- 
velt is to take a much more ac- 
tive part in trying to stir Con- 
gress to vote sharply increased 
WPA appropriations. Recent 
comments by Mrs. Roosevelt in 
a President’s press conference 
are pictured as a forerunner to 
more open cooperation in influ- 
encing opinion. 
xx*r* 


Word seeps from the Department 
of Commerce that the re-building 
job started by Harry Hopkins 
with a flourish has collapsed, 
with that huge department slip- 
ping back into the rut it has filled 
during the New Deal. 


xx«ert 


From inside comes word that the 
President’s new administrative 


+ 





trative system verges on a break- 
down. 


S & @ 


Mr. Roosevelt did his own figur- 
ing—and had no reports from his 
advisers—when he pictured the 
country facing a business set- 
back in 60 to 90 days and when 
he concluded that the relief sys- 
tem would fall over a precipice 
before long. Real dope is that 
the President is told that a busi- 
ness improvement is likely over 
the remainder of 1939, barring 
war. 


x*rk 


Technicians running the Social 
Security set-up are just begin- 
ning one of their biggest jobs: 
telling people at large how they 
are affected by the system. Next 
few months will see a large- 
scale campaign to educate the 
country on social security. 


xx*erk 


The next drive to expand the 
Social Security System will be 
to incorporate a public health 
program. Top Social Security 
Administrators believe Con- 
gressmen can be persuaded to 
vote liberal funds for expanded 


propriation for this purpose as 
high as half a billion dollars is 
being considered for submission 
to the next session of Congress. 
That sum would restore for the 
current year all the funds lost 
to WPA through the rejection 
of the lending-spending bill at 
the last session. 


zaxaert 


Efforts are being made to make 
farm interest rates charged by 
various governmental agencies 
uniform. The present system, 
insiders say, causes administra- 
tive difficulties. 


xkek 


On the agenda for consideration 
in the House Ways and Means 
Committee’s tax inquiry are pro- 
posals for removal of a number 
of additional business “tax de- 
terrents.” Further action in this 
regard may be urged by the 
Treasury. 


eee? 


Plans of the SEC for beginning 
integration of utility holding 
companies under the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935 are further along than is 
generally realized. The present 








Final settlement of the Mexican 
oil controversy is still a Jong 
way off. Quick rejection of new 
proposals for solution of the 
controversy means that Mexico 
and the American oil companies 
will continue to negotiate for 
many months to come, Results 
of Mexico’s 1940 elections may 


be the deciding factor. 
xe 
The marriage of convenience be- 


tween Republican candidates for 
office and old-age pension blocs 
in the 1938 elections will not be 
repeated in 1940, Washington 
hears. Several Republican can- 
didates found their campaign 
promises of pensions rose to em- 


barrass them after election. 
x kk 
Reason why informed circles 


discount reports that President 
Roosevelt will run on a third- 
party ticket in 1940 is this: Jo- 
cal machines, vital for election 
success, are still mainly in hands 
of old-line party members; the 
President’s “boys” have done lit- 
tle to create a new machine of 


their own. 

xk tk 
There is little expectation that 
the American Ambassador to 








assistants — part of the future 
“silent six”’”—find themselves 
overworked right at the start of 
their jobs. Work centering in | 
the White House has grown so | 





Inner 


heavy and the staff for handling 
it is so limited that the adminis- 


public health services. 


government 
laying plans to 

WPA appropriations for use in | 
the present fiscal year. 





x * 


circles are 
secure more 


An ap- integrated systems. 


program as tentatively outlined 
calls for completion of 14 inte- 
gration plans by the end of this 
year and ultimately for division 
of the nation’s utilities into 77 | 


Germany, Hugh Wilson, now in 
this country on extended leave, 
will return to Berlin soon. Plans 
are to keep him here until the 
German attitude is more satis- 
factory to White House plan- 
ners. 
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“THE SQUIRE” INSPECTS LAND ... BILLS TO SIGN .. ; 
AID FOR THE "FIRST LADY” ... AND A NICKEL BET 


y*. the President of the United States gets a + 


vacation, too, 

Leaving Washington to its siestas and to its 
midsummer day dreams, Mr. Roosevelt, last 
week, shuttled off to Hyde Park. This time he 
took more than his well-worn week-end bag. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, in her wicker chair, was wait- 
ing for him on the open piazza. “He is so 
pleased over having signed all the bills which 
were ready for his signature before he left 
Washington that he has a feeling of really be- 
ginning a holiday,” she said. 

Almost immediately, in the manner of all 
good country squires, the President set out to 
inspect his lands. He found, among other 
things, that the Christmas trees which had been 
planted in the spring were practically dead. 

But there was a catch to this pastoral peace; 
it was just the old calm before the storm, The 
President, it seems, doesn’t get a vacation after 
all. 


In the first place, the 
mail man arrived looking 


For Signature like Santa Claus. And in 
the pouch were first 100, 


Or for Veto then 200, bills to be 


signed, most of them of minor importance. But 
Mr. Roosevelt knew that bill-signing, of what- 
ever nature, was something more than a matter 
of Palmer penmanship. 


200 Measures 


In the second place, there was the weekly 
Tuesday press conference. Early in the week 
it was reported that President Roosevelt 
planned to denounce publicly—“in the bluntes* 
terms I’ve used yet’”—those responsible for New 
Deal defeats in Congress unless they “deliver 
the customers and the jobs they said they could 
deliver.” The report, apparently, was correct. 
The press conference was the time and the place 
of the blunt denunciation. 


With Mrs. Roosevelt leaning on a bookcase 
by his side, the Chief Executive calmly but 
critically explained to the reporters that the 
Congressional groups which had wrecked his 
neutrality, lending, and housing programs were 
gambling with the fate of a billion and a half 
humans and the immediate fate of American 
business. He hoped, he said, that they would 
win their bet. 


Before the conference was over, Mrs. Roose- 





ee 





—Harris & Ewing 
BURGLARS, BEWARE 


While the President vacations on board the 

“Tuscaloosa,” members of the White House 

police force keep watch at 1600 Pennsylvania 

Avenue. Last week they donned their new sum- 

mer attire: White shirt, blue trousers, white Sam 
Brown belt and pistol holster. 





velt had become a Presidential prompter, time 
and again giving her husband the cue. It ap- 
pears that earlier in the morning, over the 
breakfast table, they had discussed the whole 
situation, and had thought of several apt anal- 
ogies. For example, when the President was 
comparing the cutting of relief to a climb down 
a hill and showing how spending. and housing 
legislation were designed to make the descent 
an easy grade, Mrs, Roosevelt broke in with an 
illustration. 

As children, she explained, they had both 
learned what hills and precipices were like 
while visiting “Uncle Ted”—the former Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt—at Oyster Bay. 
“Uncle Ted” had often lined up the children of 
the family and had practically pushed them off 
the brink of a sand cliff on his estate. The 
young Roosevelts had sprawled and kicked 
their way to the bottom. It was there and then 
that they had learned how things had to be 
slowed up to accomplish a trip down hill. 

And then there was the Friday press confer- 


+ ence, with another warning. 


Again choosing 
his words carefully, President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that if an actual war crisis develops in 
Europe or the Far East, he will immediately 
call Congress back in a special session to enact 
legislation to preserve United States neutrality 
on a basis of international law. 


There was also the matter of a letter to write 
to the Young Democratic Club delegates gath- 
ered in Pittsburgh, a letter in which he warned 
that he would not support for President in 1940 
a “lip service” Democratic candidate on a “strad- 
dle-bug” platform. Mr. Roosevelt tried, as he 
said, to write the message in words of one syl- 
lable to prevent misinterpretation. ‘“Straddle- 
bug” was an exception. (Full text on page 9.) 


Further, there were 
several statements to be 
issued when he signed 
the more important bills 
lying on his desk. Early 
in the week, the Chief Executive, upon giving 
his approval to the Court Proctor: Bill, had 
stated that with the passage of that measure all 
of his Supreme Court reorganization objectives 
had been accomplished. Late in the week, upon 
signing the Social Security Bill, he said that 
the Act was “another step forward in providing 
greater security for the people of this country.” 


Some Echoes 
Of Battle Over 


Supreme Court 


And then there were plans to be made for an- 
other royal visit, the fourth this year. Within 
a month Prince Consort Felix of Luxemburg 
and Crown Prince John will be guests of the 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt at either Hyde 
Park or the White House. 

Finally, there was the little matter of a nickel 
bet. During the week Mayor LaGuardia 
wagered five cents with Rep. Jennings Ran- 
dolph, of West Virginia, that President Roose- 
velt would not run for a third term. The Chief 
Executive must have wondered what he would 
do about that. 

By Saturday, it was evident that the week had 
not been a holiday at all. It was. however, a 
vacation prelude. Over the week-end, at long 
last, the President was able to start his summer 
spree. He boarded the new cruiser Tuscaloosa, 
to “vanish” for a week or so in the North At- 
lantic, off the coast of Nova Scotia. He will 
not hunt fish, but, instead, “really cool weather.” 





—Harr 
TO STREAMLINE JUSTICE 
Murphy (left) adds another 
assistant to his staff. This time it is Matthew F. 


5 & Ew 


Attorney General 


McGuire (right), of Boston, who will serve 


liaison officer between the Justice Departme: 








5 


as 


and Congress. Mennen Williams, also one of Mr 


Murphy’s special assistants, joins in the ceremony. 
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THE NEW WEAPON 


OF AGGRESSION 





Hitler's latest tactics. What they 
mean to Congress and what they 
may mean to the map of Europe. 








T was fashionable some years ago at the League 
of Nations to speak in warm praise of “coll 
These nervous days in we!l- 


tive security.” 
formed circles it is becoming fashionable 
speak of “collective aggression.” 

What is meant by this new term? It ha 


come so important that it prompted the Pr« 


D 


i) 


dent to declare last week that in event of an 


actual war crisis in Europe or the Far Ea 
immediately will call Congress back in spr 
sesion to enact neutrality legislation. 

“Collective aggression” is nothing more |} 
the name given to the kind of international! ; 
tics that is being played by the three allied 
namic powers—Germany, Italy and Japan 

Germany has recently been practicing this k 
of aggression to a great extent. 


Applying Pressure 
Through Propaganda 


For example, last week German propagand 
guns were trained full blast on Poland over th 
newspapers, 
taking as a pretext a war threat in a Polish ne' 


Danzig question. Nazi-controlled 


paper, denounced Poland and 
bels’ extensive vocabulary. 
zig Nazi leader, paid a visit to Hitler’s retrea 
Berchtesgaden. 

Polish atrocities. 
cessful 


In short, the technique so 
in Austria and Czechoslovakia 


x 


There were the usual charges 


» 


a 


tie 


its democratic 
allies with every word of vilification in Dr. Got 
Albert Foerster, Dai- 


started again, this time with Danzig as the priz 


Then Albert Foerster made a defiant speech 
Danzig, expressing hope for “reunion with ' 


Great German Reich” at a “not far distant” « 
What diplomats noted, however, was that 
Danzig speech was mild in tone, created n 
crisis. Evidently Chancellor Hitler does not 
the time is ripe to invade Danzig formally 
This is where “collective aggression” ente! 
picture. 
veers to southeast Europe. What diplomatic 
rels can be won there? For the advantage of | 
collective aggression is its flexibility. 
Yugoslavia has been crossed off the list, at 1 
temporarily. German encouragement of C! 
separatist demands in Yugoslavia has so 


failed to split that country internally. In ad 
tion, Yugoslav leaders have reportedly refuse 


flatly to cooperate with the axis nations 
Kingdom of Serbs, Croats and Slovenes is 


Balked in Danzig, German attention 


clined to throw in its lot with the British-guata- 


teed neighbor states of Rumania, Greece, P 
and Turkey. 


Hints of Aggression 
Against Hungary 

But if Yugoslavia is obdurate, Nazi—and | 
jian—trial-balooning can readily be shifted 
Hungary. And this, it appears, is being 4 
According to dispatches, Hungarians are } 
told that Germany would distribute the clos 
held Hungarian estates to the peasantry, G 
many would give party jobs to jobless Budap 
interlectuals, Germany would hand over 
now held by Jews to non-Jewish Hungari 
A skeleton Nazi organization already exist 
Hungary that could quickly be expanded int 
vehicle of conquest. 

Were Hungary to fall to Hitler, then the ! 


lex- 


ible policy of “collective aggression” could veer 


back to Poland, and with brighter prospects 


cause possession of Hungary would give Hite 


a frontier on another Polish border. 
Even if these moves fail, then “collective < 
gression” can be applied in another quarte! 


the globe—in China, against the British or ** 


Americans; in Africa, against France, 
Near East, against Britain. 


At any rate, the axis nations have develop , 


a supple weapon that is being used daily i 
form or another to harry Great Britain ana 
allies. Its very flexibility is one reason WO} P 
ident Roosevelt can not promise Congres 


there will be no need for an extra sessi0} 


year. 
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[Continued From Page 1} 
sides, who will study proposals 
to do good to business. 

The War Department named 
, new War Industries Commit- 
tee, to function when hostilities 
begin. At its head is Edward R. 
Stettinius Jr., who heads U. S. 
Steel. The department also gave 
an $85 million order to the air- 
plane industry. 

War, however, got no nearer 
during the week, although a Dan- 
zig Nazi leader rebuked Poland, 
and Germany was_ reported 
hungry for Hungary. In prepa- 
ration for war, London practiced 
a “blackout” to defeat theoreti- 
cal air raiders. 

In foreign affairs the United 
States was active. The Export- 
Import Bank arranged a $13,750,- 
000 loan to Franco-Spain to fi- 
nance American cotton exports; 
Mexican proposals to settle the 
oil controversy were rejected 
here, and Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia snatched an oil grant in 
Saudi-Arabia from under the 
noses of Italy, Germany, Japan. 

Activities of the Department 
of Justice centeréd upon movie 


chains and anti-trust actions 
were lodged against several. In- 
dictments also were lodged 


against leaders in Louisiana pol- 
itics for violating the Connally 
“hot oil” law and evading in- 
come taxes. 

General Motors made peace 
with striking CIO tool and die 
workers, but labor trouble broke 
out on another front, this time 
among actors. Members of the 
Actors Union appeared before 
APL leaders in Atlantic City, 
N. J., to protest attempts of the 
Stagehands Union to raid the ac- 
tors’ membership. 

Agreement was also reached 
in Atlantic City between AFL 
building unions and the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors to 
discontinue jurisdictional strikes 
on construction jobs. This was 
interpreted both as a defense 
against CIO invasion of building 
trades and a scheduled anti-trust 
investigation by the Department 
of Justice. 

Secretary of Agriculture 
Henry A. Wallace announced 
plans to extend the food-stamp 
Program to low-income groups. 
Hitherto surplus foodstuffs have 
been distributed only to persons 
on relief or WPA. 


Dr. A. E. Morgan, late chair- 


man of the T. V. A., lost his suit, 
brought in a federal court at 
Knoxville, Ky., challenging the 
right of President Roosevelt to 
dismiss him from his post. The 
decision will be appealed, 
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Weusgrans THE NEW SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM: 
QUESTIONS, ANSWERS FOR WORKERS, EMPLOYERS 


Fo the last three years most job- 
holders in this country have car- 
ried in their purses or kept stored 


away in safe places at home small | 
issued by the | 
Government—their | 


bits of pasteboard 
United States 
Social Security cards. 

These cards stand for a great deal. 
They stand for a growing pile of 
tax dollars that card holders have 





Just what is this new so- 
cial security law? Simple 
words for a tangled sub- 
ject. An up-to-the-minute 
guide for taxpayers. 











paid to the Government for protec- 
tion in old age and in times of un- 
employment. In addition, they stand 
for sizable sums of money that card 
holders have a right to collect from 
the Government when they reach 
the age of 65 or when they lose their 
jobs. 

Yet few of the 45,000,000 persons 


+ paid to or on behalf of more than 





who are covered by the Social Se- 


curity system—largest in the world 
ever undertaken all at one time— 


know exactly what are their rights | 


and what are their duties under this 
law. 

Changes in the law enacted last 
fortnight in the closing days of Con- 
gress extend Social Security to at 
least a million more persons, afford 
large savings in taxes to both em- 
ployers and employes, grant much 


more liberal payments to “policy- | 


holders” in Social Security’s insur- 
ance system. 


For this reason The United States | 


News presents the following ques- 
tions and answers on Social Security, 
designed to clear up some of the most 
important and least understood 
features of this far-reaching pro- 
gram. 


Some Questions 


For Wage Earners 


Q. What does the new Social Se- 
curity Act do? 
A. In effect, 


it writes insurance 


policies guaranteeing to pay monthly | 
benefits to eligible workers who re- 


tire after age 65, to their aged wives, 
and to their widows, dependent 


| children and dependent parents. 


363,000 persons who reached age 65 
or died. But from now on there will 
be few more lump sums, mainly 
monthly benefit payments. They 
1, 1937, is not eligible? 


The Requirements 


For Receiving Benefits 

Q. What are the requirements for 
receiving a benefit? 

A. The “policyholder” must be 
over 65, retired, and have worked at 
least 18 months since January 1, 
1937. The general rule is that a 
person must have earned at least 
$50 in half the calendar quarters 
since the system began operating 
January 1, 1937. 

Q. Does that mean that a worker 
now over 65, who has not worked 
enough of the time since January 
1, 1937, is not eligible? 

A. No, a person who is over 65 
and “out of the system” can get 
back in by filling his total of 18 
months worked since January 1, 1937, 
and paying Social Security taxes on 
back wages. For this purpose, wages 
of persons over age 65 may be 
counted for benefit and tax pur- 
poses beginning on January 1, 1939. 


Q. How much money does a work- | 


er get? 

A. The basic benefit is the sum 
of the following: 40 per cent of ave- 
rage monthly wages up to the first 
$50, ten per cent of average month- 
ly wages over that plus one per cent 
for each year the “policyholder” has 
been covered by Social Security. 

Q. What are some typical month- 
ly old age stipends. 

A. As follows: 

Average monthly wage $50 

Years 


Covered Single Married 
3 $20.60 $30.90 
5 21.00 31.50 

10 22.00 33.00 | 
20 24.00 36.00 
30 26.00 39.00 
40 28.00 40.00 


Average monthy wage $100 
Years 


| Covered Single Married 
3 $25.75 $38.63 

5 26.25 39.38 

10 27.50 41.25 

20 30.00 45.00 

30 32.50 48.75 

40 35.00 52.50 


Also, it writes insurance policies | 


guaranteeing to pay weekly compen- 
sation for a certain time to workers 


who lose their jobs through no fault | 


of their own. 
In addition, Social Security gives 


money to needy aged persons, de- | 


pendent children and needy crippled 


mothers and children. There are 
grants also for needy blind persons, 


| children, and medical care for needy | 


for vocational rehabilitation of phy- | 


| sically disabled persons and for pub- 


lic health, 

Q. What 
cost? 

A. Directly, the wage earner pays 
only a tax of one per cent on his 
earnings. This tax is doubled in 1943, 
reaches three per cent in 1949. The 
employer pays the rest (see below). 
Indirectly, however, in other kinds of 
taxes the employer helps the Gov- 
ernment pay the States millions of 
dollars for aid to the indigent aged, 
blind, crippled and young. 

Q. When do old-age benefits be- 
gin? 

A. Lump sums have already been 


does Social Security 
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Average monthy wage $150 
Years 


Covered Single Married 
3 $30.90 $46.35 

5 31.50 47.25 

10 33.00 49.50 
20 36.00 54.00 
30 39.00 58.50 
40 42.00 63.00 


Average monthly wage $250 
Years 


Covered Single Married 
3 $41.20 $61.80 

5 42.00 63.00 

10 44.00 66.00 
20 48.00 72.00 
30 52.00 78.00 
40 56.00 84.00 


Q. Why are single persons paid 
so much less than married persons? 

A. Because Congress feels that 
married persons need more money. 
The family has been made the unit 
for social insurance. 

Q. Then does a single person lose 
money under this system? 

A. No, the Government states 
that Social Security pays single per- 
sons as large a benefit as they could 
buy from a commercial insurance 
company with their own Social Se- 
curity contributions. However, in 
many cases, single persons could get 
more liberal benefits from a private 
insurance company with the money 
that they and their employers com- 
bined have paid the Government. 

Q. How much additional benefit 
money is allowed for a wife? 

A. The wife of a Social Security 
“policyholder,” if she is over 65 and 








MORE REVISIONS 
FOR “SECURITY”? 


HE new Social Security Act has 
been signed less than a week 
and already there is indication from 
President Roosevelt that the law may 
be still further changed in years to 
come. 

In a statement last week that ac- 
companied his signature of the 
amended law (see above) the Presi- 
dent revealed that he is asking the 
Committee on Economic Security, 
from whose deliberations grew the 
present law, to continue its work. 
Five Cabinet members and Arthur J. | 
Altmeyer, chairman of the Social 
Security Board, make up the com- 
mittee. 

The subject the Committee may 
consider is extension of the social 
insurance system. The President re- 
marked in his statement: “In my 
opinion, it is imperative that these 
benefits be extended to workers in 
all occupations.” The new amend- | 








“Security”: Behind the Scenes 
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—Wide World 
The mere execution of the Social Security program means secure, 
and busy, employment for thousands of Federal workers such as 
those shown above at work on FSA tasks. Inset is the little piece 
of paper, with the Social Security account number, that more than 
44,000,000 Americans now keep in their respective billfolds, purses, 
safes and Bibles. 









is living with the insured individual, + 


gets a benefit half tne size of her | ment compensation board. Each 

husband's. State makes its own rules. 

d 2. 9 How much for dependent chil- Q. How much does unemployment 
ye Each unmarried dependent compensation cost a wage earner? 


child, under 18, of a “policyholder” 
getting a benefit is entitled to a 
monthly payment half the size of 
the parent's. Q. 

Q. Suppose an insured person’ curity do for needy aged persons? 
dies, what does his widow receive? A. The Government pays 


earners. Employers 
tax of 3 per cent. 


pay a 


A. Consult your State unemploy- 


A. There is no direct cost to wage 
payroll 


What does the new Social Se- 


States 


+ up to $20 a month per person on a 


50-50 matching basis toward month- 
ly State pensions for needy aged 
persons. Thus the maximum pension 
for which the Federal Government 
will foot half the bill is $40 a month 

Q. Does this mean that pensions 
¢an not be higher than $40? 

A. No, States may pay more than 
their $20 share if they wish, or less, 
of course, if they wish. Average pen- 
Sion is $19.50 now. 

Q. How does this differ from old- 
age insurance? 

A. This old-age assistance plan is 
an outright grant to old persons 
who are in need. They do not pay 
any direct taxes toward it, nor do 
their employers, if any. 

Q. Then how is old-age assistance 
paid for? 

A. Out of general State and Fed- 


eral taxation and borrowing 


Q. How can a needy aged person 
qualify for a pension and how much 
would the pension be? 

A. Consult your State public as- 
sistance Board. Each State decides 
for itself how much it wants to con 
tribute for old-age assistance. 

Q. What does the new Social Se- 
curity do for dependent children? 

A. The Government pays States 


half the cost of monthly grants for | 


children up to an average of $18 per 
month for the first child and $12 for 
other children, on a State-wide basis 
Thus the Federal Government will 
put up a maximum of $9 and $6 aver- 
age per child per month. Formerly 
the Government put up only one- 
third. 


Q. In what way is this an im- 
provement? 
A. The new method enables 


States to give more adequate aid to 
small families 


Q. Do all States have child-aid 
programs? 
A. No, eight do not (Conn., IL, 


Ia., Ky., Miss., Nev., S. D., Tex.). 


Q. What is the average pension 
for dependent children now? 

A. $13.50, but this will probably 
increase under the new 50-50 plan. 

Q. What is the new age limit for 
dependent children receiving aid? 

A. The new age limit is 18. 

Q. Will more dependent children 
be aided by the new Social Security 
than before? 

A. Yes, about 300.900 more, pro- 
viding a possible total of 1,000,000 
children benefited. 

Q. What does the new Social Se- 
curity do for needy blind persons? 

A. The Government continues to 
match State grants for monthly pen- 
sions on a 50-50 basis. The most the 
Federal Government will put up is 


$15 per month per blind person. 
Average pensions are $23.25 per 
month. 

Q. What else does the Govern- 


ment do for needy 
under Social Security? 
A. There is an annual Federal 
grant to States for eye diagnosis, 
training of blind persons and em- 
ployment projects for the blind. 


blind persons, 


Maternal and Child 
Health Services 

Q. What does the new Social Se- 
curity do for maternal and child 
health services? 

A. The Government gives States 
money for maternal health centers 
and child health services partly on a 
50-50 matching basis and partly as 
outright grants. 

Q. Who pays for this? 

A. As in all the public aid pro- 
grams, this is paid for out of general 
Federal and State taxation and bor- 
rowing 

Q. How much does the new Social 
Security provide for these services? 

A. $5,820,000 to be put up by the 
Federal Government each _ year, 


[Continued on Page 13.] 





Provision Made 





For Young Orphans 


A. A widow of a pensioner who is 
over age 65 gets three-fourths of her 
husband's stipend, provided she was 
living with him when he died. A 
widow of any age who has one or | 
more dependent children is entitled | 
to three-fourths of her husband's | 
benefit when he dies, provided she | 
was living with him. | 

Q. Do orphans receive anything? | 

A. Orphans under age 18 receive 
half the amount of their parent’s 
monthly payments. 

Q. What is the provision for the 
parent of a fully insured individual 
who dies leaving no widow or de- 
pendent children? 

A. If such a parent is over 65, has 
not married since the death of the 
“policyholder” and was wholly de- 
pendent on him when he died, the 
parent is entitled to a pension half 
the size of “policyholder’s” insurance 
benefit. 

Q. Suppose an insured person dies 
leaving no one immediately entitled 
to his benefit? 

A. In that case a close relative 
may receive a lump sum equal to 
six months’ payments, or if there 
is no close relative, the person 
who arranged for the funeral ex- 
penses of the deceased will be reim- 
bursed by the Government for actual 
funeral expenses. 

Q. What is the unemployment in- 
surance system? 

A. It is a network of separate in- 
surance plans set up and run by the 
States themselves, with the technical 
and financial help of the Federal 
Government. 

Q. Do all States now have such 
systems? 

A. Yes, and they are all paying 
unemployment compensation. 

Q. Who is entitled to unemploy- 
ment compensation and how much 
does it amount to? 


ments cover most bank employees 
and others, about 1,000,000 new per- 
sons in all. 

The changes please the President. 
He said: “These amendments to the 
Act represent another tremendous 
step forward in providing greater se- 
curity for the people of this coun- 
try.” 

One section that pleases the Pres- 
ident, who served New York State 
in many capacities before his elec- 
tion as President in 1932, is the ad- 
ministrative amendment requiring 
State agencies administering any 
part of the Social Security Act com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of the 
Social Security Board and-the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, to set up a merit 
System for their employes. This is 
intended to take politics out of socia] 
security. Until now, there have been 
no Jegal restrictions on patronage in 
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The Question of the Week: 


TITLE REGISTERED U. 8. PATENT OFFICE 


Clarence Francis 
New York City; President, 
General Foods Corporation, 


answers: 


FEEL that Congress recently indi- 


+ 


cated its belief in aiding employ- | 


ment through increased governmen- 
tal economy and efficiency and 
through encouragement 
enterprise. 

Congress seemed to show a strong 
realization that there have been de- 
terrents to the expansion of private 
industry. Furthermore 
made a start in removing political 
deterrents to such a revival 

It is well known thai the implica- 
tions of this situation are pleasing, 
economically, to many business peo- 
ple. 

Confidence does no! return over- 
night—we may have periods of dis- 
tress—but the long range effects 
should be favorable to business. 


The period has apparently arrived | 


in industry, 
government 
and 


those engaged 
labor, agriculture, and 
are freer to recognize errors 
bring about correction. 

With business enterprise consist- 


when 


ently encouraged by Government, | 


and with Government confining its 
expenditures as much as possible to 
noncompetitive activities, greatly im- 
proved business and employment 
should eventually result. 


Howard Coonley 
New York City; President, 
National Association of 
Manufacturers, 


answers: 
ONSIDERABLE over-emphasis 
4 placed on the claim that Con- 
gress “has accepted industry’s chal- 


1S 


lenge” and that responsibility for 
complete recovery has now been 
shifted to business. It is true that 


Congress has slowed Gown some of 
the unsound trends which have pene- 
trated our national thinking. This 
was apparent not only in what they 
refused to do, but also in the start 
made toward the correction of ex- 
isting defects. Final action on most 
of these corrections was postponed 
until the next session. 

The results, therefore, were prin- 
cipally psychological. Substantial 
and sound recovery depends upon 
further positive action by Congress. 

Surely, nearly 10 vears of con- 
tinuous depression should make it 
crystal-clear, to politicians and pub- 
lic alike, that recovery awaits the 
correction of things done wrong. The 
effect of 10 years’ experimentation 
with our economic machinery can- 


not be overcome, even with the best | 


of intentions and the most deter- 
mined efforts of business manage- 
ment, until those experiments gre 
abandoned, or adjusted to experi- 
ence. It has been aptly said that 
the greatest of all reforms is the un- 
Going of things done wrong. 


Predicts a Setback 


Let us be quite frank in saying that 
failure to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act, in the face of such evi- 
dence as was produced before Con- 
gress, and with public sentiment 
overwhelmingly for change, can be 
considered a serious setback to busi- 
ness. Investigation of the National 
Labor Relations Board is important, 
but it does not remove the drawbacks 
to employment involved in the de- 
fects of the Wagner Act. 

Following the Des Moines speech 
of the Secretary of Commerce, invit- 
ing business to give suggestions upon 
recovery, the National Association of 
Manufacturers carefully prepared its 
snecific recommendations as to a 
h very program. This was sent to 
Congress and presented to some 
governmental departments, but it 
could not be discussed in its entirety 
with the Department of Commerce 
before the adjournment of Congress 
because of the illness of the Secre- 
tary. 

I am convinced that business will 


derive encouragement and confi- 
dence from existing Congressional 
trends. Many obstacles to recovery 


still remain, it is true, but I know 
from past experience and intimate 
contact with members of the Asso- 
ciation that industry will make 
every effort to move forward despite 
them 


Industry and Jobs 

I know it is not necessary to urge 
that all members of the NAM ex- 
amine carefully their present and 
near-future production demands in 
order to determine whether there is 
any possibility of providing employ- 
ment for more people at the present 
time or in the near future. 

Such action is timely because of 
the belief expressed currently in sev- 
eral quarters that there wil! be éon- 
Siderable increase in industrial pro- 
Guction during the balance the 
year, and aJso because industry must 
do its utmost, within the limitations 


of 


Congress | 


to private | 


‘ 


Harris & Ewing 
CLARENCE FRANCIS 





of permissible volume of production, 
to translate relief rolls into pay rolls. 

Business men also should practice 
what they preach on the subject of 
Government = spending. Congress 
needs to be sustained in fact as well 
as in theory on this question of gov- 
ernmental extravagance. So when 
we ask for Government thrift at the 
front door, let’s not be guilty of pe- 
titioning Congress at the back door 
for expenditures in our State, our 
city, our district. Government econ- 
omy, like tax raising, begins with 
less demands by the individual for 
governmental spending 

(From a letter to the Association’s 
membership, August 11.) 


DeWitt M. Emery 


Akron, Ohio; President, National 
Small Business Men’s Association, 


answers: 


@ my opinion the defeat of Presi- 
dent TFoosevelt’s spend-lend pro- 


gram will help rather than hurt 
business. 

I don’t look for a rapid improve- 
ment in business because, even 


though Congress did show signs of 
going conservative and becoming 
once again the independent legisla- 
tive body the constitution says it is, 
there are still many unfavorable fac- 





tors in the business picture and no | 


one can be sure yet that the recent 


congressional revolt will continue. 
There have been’ others’ which 
turned out to be mere flashes in the 
pan. 


Personally, I believe both Senators 


+ 


In the issues of July 31 and Aug. 7, 
Tue Unitep States News printed a 
symposium of views of members of 
national and State political commit- 
tees in answer to these questions: 

“In your opinion what would be 
the effect on party conventions of a 
law barring active participation by 
Federal office holders coming under 
the Hatch Act restrictions? 

“Do you feel that the Hatch Act, 
to bring about ,political reforms by 
limiting activities of Federal office- 
holders, will be successful?” 

Additional answers in response to 
these questions are presented here- 
with: 


R. B. Creager 
Brownsville, Tex.; Member, 


Executive Committee, Republican 
National Committee, 


answers: 


1. The question is a broad one. The 


+ 


Hatch Bill barring active participa- | 


tion in politics by Federal office- 
holders and seeking to prevent office- 
holders from being delegates to con- 
ventions, etc., will, to an extent, limit 
the power and control of the Presi- 
dent over his party convention. 

This curtailment of power will not 
be nearly as great, however, as many 
writers seem to think. These same 
Federal officeholders who can not 
serve as delegates can and will con- 
tinue to exert material influence in 
the selection of the men and women 
who do go as delegates. 

2. What I have said in answer to 
Number 1 has largely answered 
Number 2. The Hatch Bill will be 
successful to a degree only It is 
unquestionably a step in the right 
direction, but its effect will be lim- 
ited. Federal officeholders are not 
forbidden from making contributions 
toward their party’s war chest nor 
are they forbidden from expressing 
their opinion and urging support by 
their friends of the candidates they 
favor. 

Thus, while they can not them- 
selves preside over political meetings 
or attend they can 
exert a material influence in the se- 
lection of the men and women who 
do. I'repeat, it is simply a step in 
the right direction. 


as delegates 





\ 


terest and controversy. 


on trade and industry? 





Defeat of the Administration’s lending-spending and 
housing programs in Congress has aroused nation-wide in- 
President Roosevelt contends that 
failure of the plans to become law will have an early adverse 
effect on business; opponents of the proposals reply that 
Congress’ action was in the interest of economy and was 
a check on “socialized credit.” 

Because of the general interest in the issue, The United 
States News addressed to business and industrial leaders, 
political economists and others the following questions: 

1. What, in your opinion, will be the effect on busi- 
ness of defeat by Congress of President Roosevelt's 
lending and spending program? 

2. Do you, or fo you not, agree with the President's 
estimate that a check to public works, to low-cost 
housing and to WPA will have an early adverse effect 


Answers received are presented herewith. 








and Congressmen, after spending 
several months with their constitu- 
ents and getting first hand informa- 
tion from the folks back home, will 
return to Washington for the next 
session in an even more independent 
frame of mind. 

If they do, the next séssion will 
bring forth many and great changes, 
all of them encouraging to business, 
and when this trend has gone far 
enough to convince business men 
that it will continue, that’s when 
business will begin to get better in a 
big way. In the meantime, I look for 
a gradual increase in volume. 

I can’t see where there is going to 
be any check on expenditures in the 
next 12 months. Even’ though 
spend-lend and housing were de- 
feated and there was some curtail- 
ment in the appropriation for WPA 
and PWA, the 76th Congress appro- 
priated thirteen billion dollars, more 
money than was ever appropriated 
by any peace-time Congress in the 
entire history of the United States. 
Since this money was appropriated 
it’s certainly going to be spent and 


if it is spent, where does the cur- | 


tailment of expenditure.; come in? 
On August 10th Judge J. Raymond 
Tiffany, General Counsel of our As- 
sociation, in a letter to each member 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
pointed out “that Congress has de- 


Scott Ferris 


Oklahoma City, Okla.; Member, 
Democratic National Committee, 


answers: 


N answer to your first question I | 


would say that, from a political 
viewpoint, it would have no effect. 
Political conventions are generally 
operated by men other than Govern- 
ment employes and that will be the 
situation this time, 

In response to your second ques- 
tion, I congratulate Senator Hatch 


in his efforts to beat down political 


activities among Government em- 
ployes generally, and, doubtless, his 
bill will have a wholesome effect in 
that regard, but so far as playing 
any outstanding part in politics, I 
do not think so. 

I repeat, national conventions for 
the nomination of the President are 
not controlled in the slightest degree 
by Government workers. I say this 
after having served in Congress 
fourteen years and on the National 
Committee fourteen years and at- 
tending all political conventions for 
the last 25 years. 

The Hatch bill, wholesome as it is, 
will be of no concern to the political 
leaders who will control the ap- 
proaching convention. 


E. A. Carroll 


Wenatchee, Wash.: Member, 
Democratic National Committee, 


answers: 


E would say that the 
enacted Hatch Bill, which 
makes it a criminal offense for a 
Federal office holder to actively en- 
ter the political arena, will be, as 
Shakespeare has it, “more honored 
in the breach than in the ob- 
servance.” 
One cannot imagine the holder of 
a lucrative job under the Adminis- 
tration sitting supinely by and al- 
lowing some one in the rival organ- 
ization, but without a job, politically 
speaking, to take over the prestige 


recently 


clared a debt limitation on one hand 
and grossly exceeded it upon the 


News - 


other, thereby hoodwinking the tax- | 


payers as to the actual debt situa- 
tion as it exists today.” 


The Judge based this statement on 
the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury for July 31, 1939, which 
shows a direct debt of forty billion, 
six hundred and sixty-one million 
dollars with a guaranteed additional 
debt of more than five billion, four 
hundred and fifty million and on an 
estimated deficit for 1940 of at least 
four billions, making the. total in- 
debtedness of the Federal Govern- 
ment about fifty billion dollars, or 
five billion more than the legal limit. 

There doesn’t seem to be much like- 


lihood that Congress will increase 
the debt limitation and if it doesn’t, 
this may prevent some of the 


thirteen billions being spent. 

This contingency may be what the 
President had in mind when he rec- 
ommended that his three billion six 
hundred eighty million spend-lend 
program be outside the budget, then 
if Congress cracked down on the 
debt limitation the other money 
would be available. As it is, if Con- 
gress gets obstreperous over the debt 
limitation, spending will have to be 
curtailed and that would be a real 
calamity for the New Dealers, and a 
good thing for the country. 


WILL THE HATCH ACT ACHIEVE 





—Underwood & Underwood 


SCOTT FERRIS 





office holder and leave the incumbent 
out in the cold, cold world to shift 
for himself. 

The law, like the late prohibition 
law, is worthy but unenforceable. It 
will make hypocrites out of a lot of 


| office holders who will continue to 
| do sub rosa that which they have 


| and power which will make him the | 


} 
} 


done openly. 

It, the Hatch Bill, comes as an un- 
alloyed blessing to a lot of those 
holders of what might be termed po- 
litical sinecures, who haven’t been 
too enthusiastic in doing what the 
powers that be term “doing their 
share” in furnishing the sinews of 
war and work in the interest of their 
party. 

It will give the “bovs” who have 
been very loath to “cough up” the 
muchly desired excuse that it “is 
agin the law.” Of course it will be 
quite a treat to the non-officerhold- 
ers to go to conventions and “talk 
right out in meeting” without being 
hushed and brow-beaten by a bunch 
of officeholders. 

On the other hand, the Said con- 
ventions ‘will not be the picturesque 
and oratory-flooded of 
the past. Imagine a National Con- 
vention without a Senator or Con- 
gressman, a District Attorney or a 
Cabinet officer 


assemblages 


Who is going to cali attention to 
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WHAT WILL BE THE 
OF DEFEAT OF SPENDING-LENDING PLAN? 


Henry H. Heimann 
New York City; Executive 
Manager, National Association of 
Credit Men, 


answers: 

HE defeat by Congress of Presi- 

dent Roosevelt's lending and 
spending program will have two con- 
sequences. First, there will be a 
slight improvement of business con- 
fidence due to the fact that the leg- 
islative branch of government has 
reassumed its constitutional rights 
and has definitely recorded its dis- 
sent of lending and spending prac- 
tices. Secondly, the fact that the 
money will not be spent will curtail 
some business activity, although the 
business activity that would result 
from a lending-spending program 
would be an unhealthy, temporary 
palliative. 

Summing up the entire effect, 
therefore, it would seem that the 
long-range consequences of the de- 
feat by Congress of the lending and 
spending program will be decidedly 
favorable, The short-range effect 
may be unfavorable on immediate 
business though the business arising 
out of the lending-spending program 
is not a sound, healthy business. 

Answering question two, I agree 
that a check to public works, low- 
cost housing and WPA will have an 
early adverse effect on temporary 
business but I feel confident the 
longer range effect will be decidedly 
favorable. In a sobering program on 
financial spending, the cut-off pe- 
riod will always be a trying one but 
unless it is undertaken, we run 
straight ahead to business infla- 
tionary tendencies with all of the 
consequences that arise out of these 
uneconomical programs. 


George H. Davis 
Kansas City, Mo.; Former Presi- 
dent, Chamber of Commerce of 


the United States; President, 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., 


answers: 
ITH the billions of 
money already appropriated and 
now being spent by the Government, 
the defeat of the Administration's 
latest lending, spending and housing 
programs will have very little effect 
on business as a whole. 
However, the psychological 
of the “beginning of the end” 


taxpayers’ 


effect 
of 


DESIRED REFORMS? 


marvelous * gates, composed of uncontrolled citi- 


“our glorious past, cur 
heritage and our great future?” Who 
will remind us of the “heroes of 
Bunker Hill, the brave men at 
Monterey, the solid ranks of blue and 
grey, the charge at El Caney and 
the embattled breakers of the Hind- 
enburg line?” 

Maybe, somewhere in this broad 
land of ours, there is a patriot gifted 
with the divine afflatus who can 
carry his hearers to the heights 
who is not on the public payroll, but 
we have our grave doubts and insist 
that the coming National Conven- 
tion, under the Hatch Bill, will be a 
drab and cheerless sight. 

About the only thing they will 
have to do will be to nominate a 
President and Vice President, write 
a platform and go home without the 
customary flow of cloquence from 
some officeholder who wishes to en- 
hance his prestige “back home.” 


William S. Linneil 
Portland, Me.; Member, 
Republican National Committee, 


answers: 


N MY opinion the effect of a law 
barring active participation by 
Federal office-holders coming under 
the Hatch Bill restrictions in party 
conventions would be entirely whole- 
some. 

Doubtless there would be opposi- 
tion from party organizations seek- 
ing control of delegates, particularly 
of a party in power which, through 
building up of party strength 
through patronage, utilizes the same 
for the purposes of continuance in 
office. It is becoming more and more 
apparent, however, that the preser- 
vation of the present system of Gov- 
ernment and of the two-party sys- 
tem requires party conventions of a 
more deliberative type 

Education and independent think- 
ing will soon disintegrate the two- 
party system, unless candidates for 
high office are seriously and deliber- 
ately chosen on merit, with qualities 
of leadership along sane lines recog- 
nized, rather than considerations of 
expediency 

A convention of 


} 


uninstructed dele- 


EFFECT ON 





Harris & Ewing 
ERNEST M. PATTERSON 





reckless spending of taxpayers’ 
money, even though temporary, may 
serve to revive hope in business men. 
It would be worthwhile if it only 
encouraged the millions of ingenious 
and enterprising business men to 
launch a small part of the plant ex- 
pansion and new enterprises that are 
being held up until they can get fair 
treatment. Any action that will re- 
store confidence will create many 
times more jobs than any slight con- 
traction caused by decline in the vol- 
ume of Government spending. 

The best example of the effect of 
the ‘withering hand” of Government 
meddling in business is being demon- 
strated in the ruinous prices of ag- 
ricultural commodities which, in 
terms of gold, are the lowest on rec- 
ord. Passage of the Commodity Ex- 
change Bill a couple of years ago 
has so restricted the volume of fu- 


ture trading that it keeps the Ad- | 


ministration busy furnishing alibis 
for the failure of the new scheme to 
compare with the eighty-year-old 
successful grain-handling system 


which they have been rapidly de- 
stroying. 

The taxpayer will realize that 
there is a vast difference between 


theory and practical experience long 
before the Government gets rid of 
the unwieldy stocks of cotton, wheat, 
corn, butter, eggs, etc., which they 
have accumulated. 

By comparison, the four-hundred- 
million-dollar loss of the Govern- 
ment’s ill-fated Farm Board experi- 
ment will look insignificant. 


+ 


zens, is much to be preferred to one 
of hand-picked, instructed delegates 
chosen from those dependent upon 
party success for their continuance 
in remunerative political offices. 

The question of the success or fail- 
ure of the Hatch plan (to the extent 
it is in good faith intended as a re- 
form) rests upon the inclination of 
the Administration in power to obey 
the law and upon the state of the 
public conscience. If it is to be dis- 
regarded and abused, as have been 
the Civil Service laws in recent times, 
it will be just one more gesture, in- 
tended to dull the thinking of the 
American public and divert attention 
from necessity of being con- 
stantly vigilant to preserv any 
semblance of purity in  pdlitical 
affairs 

As to the benefits to be derived by 
the American people tn the adminis- 
tration of public affairs by the law 
and procedure referred to in both 
questions, they will be measured by 
the extent to which the American 
people remain alert in demanding 
their fulfillment, and upon the hon- 
esty, frankness and fair dealing of 
those who are in position to abuse 
the power conferred upon them by 
the people, as has been so clearly 
demonstrated to be possible in re- 
cent times. 


the 


James W. Arnold 


Athens, Ga.; Member, 

Republican National Committee, 
answers: 

HAVE not yet given any study to 


the Hatch Bill. Offhand, my re- 
actions are against such measures. 


I am fully aware of the fact that 
the Hatch Bill is the fruit of the 
seeds sown by the President last 


year in his now famous “purge” ac- 
tivities 
I live in a>state where the Presi- 


dent’s purge activities probably 
reached its zenith in the campaign 
of 1938. I saw high Federal office- 


from Washington, not even 
residents of Georgia. come into Geor- 
gia last year and direct a campaign 
in the interest of a candidate, who 


holders 


| 
| office-holders 


BUSINESS 


* Ernest M. Patterson 


Philadelphia; President, American 
Academy of Political and Sociai 
Science; Professor of Economics, 
University of Pennsylvania, 


answers: 


T is quite probable that the Presj. 
dent is correct in his contention 
that the defeat by Congress of his 
lending and spending program and 
a check to public works, to low-cost 
housing and to WPA will have an 
adverse effect on trade and industry. 
This result may, of course, not fol- 
low if other and more powerful] in- 
fluences offset it. Unfortunately, 
these other influences may not be 
sufficiently strong to counteract the 
effect of a decline in public expendi- 
ture. 

It must at once be added that this 
does not mean Congress was unwise 
Any economic system is intricately 
organized, as we have found since 
1929, and any interruption of an es- 
tablished flow of spending has wide- 
spread effect. 

The difficulty with our public ex- 
penditures has been that Americans 
wish them to be temporary, not con- 

| tinuous, and that thé pressure of 
public needs has compelled many 
outlays that have not been produc- 
tive and that have not beén meshed 
in with our private economy. They 
do not or can not “prime the pump 
and to somé extent have discouraged 
a resumption of private activity. 

Both the President and many of 

his critics have over-simplified the 
| problem. But even if some business 

setback follows the recent action of 

Congress the time has definitely 
| come for a more limited expenditure 

of public funds. Yet those who are 
| enthusiastic over the attitude of the 
| last session of Congress should pon- 
der the fact that its appropriations 
were the largest in our history. Ir 
the aggregate there has not been 
economy. 


The President 


Of One of the Nation's Largest 
Merchandising Companies, 


answers: 
] I believe the first effect of the 
Le defeat of the President’s lending 
and spending program on business 
will be one of encouragement and 
that there will be at least a short- 
period tendency toward greater con- 
fidence in the months immediately 
| ahead. Volume of business will cer- 
tainly be as great as it would have 
been had the program been approved, 
and probably greater. 
Business 


management, as 
further contemplates the expend 
tures approved by Congress, wil] not 


have any very substauitial encourageé- 
mént because all of the more 
thoughtful people in business will be 
greatly discouraged by expenditures 
approved previous to the defeat of 
the lending and spending program. 


Hope for Economy 

If, as some pople think it may, the 
defeat indicates pressure from the 
constituents of the Representatives 
(all of whom are of course up for 
reelection next year) for lowered ex- 
penditures, it is really 9 hopeful sign 

It is my personal belief that there 
will be no substantial encouragement 
to business from governmental action 
until such time as we have a bal- 
anced budget—balanced not by 
creasé in taxes but by decrease 
expenses. 

2. I do not agree that there « 
be an early effect on trade and in 


1 


dustry because of the defeat of thé 
lending and spending program If 
there is any adverse effect it wii 
come in 1940. 
The Housing Program 
an 


Entirely aside from expressing 
opinion in answer to your questions 
I think to speak of low-cost housing 
in connection with the Governments 
housing program intimates a cond! 
tion which does not exist. 

There is no such thing as low-co: 

| Government housing. The only <e- 
| velopments which give promise 

| bringing about low-cost housing 2'® 
being carried on by private enter 
prise. 

[The foregoing was signed by 
erecutive head of the company. 
however, requested that the 
should not be published.] 


the 


who 


name 


was also an important Federal office 
holder and selected by the Presiden! 
himself. 

I watched with interest, the po'- 
tical machinations of these Feder! 
from Washington /1 


the way they put the pressure 0 
every employee of the governme 

I saw the same Federal office holc- 
ers from Washington in that er 


paign play hand and glove with U 
Communist party. 


{ [Continued on Page 11.} 
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A POWDER KEG IN ORIENT: 
DANGERS OF AN EXPLOSION 


ocesqvala * 


Un 
Government numbers 
ng its personnel some crys- 
usually the best-informed 
the official family, whose 
to see coming events long 
ey happen. 
ne years now Washington’s 
azers have been saying that 
ed States will not add many 
, its span of national exis- 
thout fighting Japan. Those 
1s are becoming more fre- 
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A war with Japan? Cur- 
rent anti-American inci- 
dents in China and what's 


behind them. 








re positive and the time- 
fore the expected show-down 












b tw this country and Japan is 
peing rapidly narrowed by the Gov- 
ernment’s best guessers. 

What are likely to be the forces 
ériving this country into war with 
Japan, if these soothsayers in high 
plac are correct? 

Some of these forces appear in 
curt newspaper headlines. 

What appears to be an anti-for- 
eizn campaign and, in large part, an 
anti-American campaign, is taking 
jorm China with Japanese en- 
couragement. There have been re- 
ports of attacks on Americans at re- 
mote Kaifeng, outbreaks against 
Americans both north and south of 
the arterial Yellow River. 

British Complications 
in the Controversy 

F ese feelings toward the 
Un States were not mollified 





when Secretary Hull denounced the 
1911 trade treaty, clearing the way 
for a possible arms embargo. Nip- 
lings were further ruffled 
Prime Minister Chamberlain 
of Great Britain, after the British 
Ambassador had recognized Japan’s 
“special interest” in China, came out 
with a bold statement that under 
certain circumstances Britain might 
have send a fleet to the Far East 
id added that certain aspects of 
the Far Eastern situation made his 
boil.” Tokyo saw in this belli- 











blood 


+ gerence from London the hand of 


| the American President. 

So it was not unexpected when a 
Japanese army spokesman last week 
in Tientsin threatened more acts to 
make Mr. Chamberlain’s “blood boil,” 
when Japanese air raiders destroyed 
two British Yangtze river steamers, 
apparently by intent, and when Ja- 
pan began to turn a relentless screw 


on the British negotiators in Tokyo 


and Tientsin. 
Threat of Alliance 
With Axis Powers 

Sharpest twist of the screw was a 
Japanese threat to sign a military 
alliance with Italy and Germany. It 
has been public knowledge for some 
time that Emperor Hirohito and the 
highest civil leaders in Japan are op- 
posed to such an alliance, but the 
Imperial army sees in it a handy de- 
vice to further Imperial ambitions in 
China. 

This brought results. Great Brit- 
ain has now agreed to turn over to 
Japanese authorities in Tientsin the 
four Chinese wanted on charges of 
assassination. British retention of 
these four accused was what began 
the blockade of Tientsin which, in- 
cidentally, has now continued past 
its fifty-sixth day. 

Behind these charges and counter- 
charges, backing and filling for dip- 
lomatic position, is this fact, which 
becomes clearer each day to the Gov- 
ernment’s soothsayers: 

Japan now has cnly two neighbors 
that are real threats to the program 
of expansion in Asia that Japanese 
dreamers have concocted. These 
neighbors are Soviet Russia and the 
United States. 

A gingerly sort of “war” between 
Soviet Russia and Japan has been 
in progress on 
frontier for months. At 
bursts into the world press. Few 
close students of the situation ex- 
pect this “war” to mean anything 
until Japan has its hands free in 
China. It is well known now that Ja- 
pan’s armies are too deep in China, 
that Japan is too burdened with 
debt and too poor in foreign ex- 
change to take on so formidable an 
opponent as Russia. 

The Russian threat to Japan is, 
however, of a geographic nature. The 
threat presented by the United States 
is economic. An American arms em- 
bargo against Japan, such as was 
Suggested last week to Secretary 


the Manchukuoan | 
times it | 








| Under Eastern Sun | 








Admiral Thomas C. 


Hart (above) 

recently succeeded Admiral Harry 

E. Yarnell as Commander-in-Chief 
of U. S. Asiatic Fleet. 





Hull by Senator Schwellenbach 
(Dem.), of Washington, would de- 
prive Japan of 56 per cent of her im- 
ported war materials, of 70 per cent 
or her most important war materials. 

In addition, American silk users 
hold it in their power to choke a 
basic Japanese industry. A silk boy- 
cott by Americans that was com- 
pletely effective would deepen Ja- 
panese exchange difficulties, impov- 
erish the Japanese farmer and throw 
many Japanese mill towns into idle- 
ness. 

Another economic friction point 
between Japan and the United States 
is the Pacific archipelago and speci- 
fically the Dutch East Indies, the 
Malay peninsula and neighboring is- 
lands. From this sector the United 
States imports indispensable rubber 
and tin, as well as a host of lesser 
products. 

Japan, also a highly industrialized 
nation with a semi-religious deter- 
mination to become more industrial- 


ized, needs oil and tin and rubber 
from this region. 
The United States can pay for 


what it wants and so is content to 
leave these islands and the penin- 
sula under British and Dutch con- 
trol. But Japan is poor, cannot pay, 
except at great sacrifice, and has re- 
cently tasted the sweetness of stolen 
fruit in China. Therefore, it is rea- 
soned, that it is not impossible that 
the United States may one day be 
asked to decide whether a war to 
keep Japan out of the Dutch East 
Indies and Singapore is advisable. 


SOLVING THE PUZZLES 
OF APPLYING HATCH ACT 


restrain Federal office holders 
pernicious political activity,” 
exing the Department of Jus- 
r the law those who de- 
1ational or foreign policies 
npted but there are some 
Federal office holders who 
der the restraint of the law. 
S of administrative agencies 











ready making political ad- 
dre 

Attorney General Murphy has 
— 4 start in clarification of the 
A circular made public at a 
press ference, and he indicated 


‘jie ~ = 





What is “political ac- 
tivity?” Start on clarifica- 


tion of new regulatory law. 








further conferences to be 
icularly with the Civil Ser- 
nission officials. 
rney General rules: 
Vii Service Federal employes 
nine themselves to “private 
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) puzzle of the Hatch law, how + 


an on political subjects. 
ap Service Commission rules are 
Pi employes not under Civil | 
on ‘cand they number some 300,- 
ta , 915,000 total on pay rolls— 


publicly, make radio ad- 
’ Write articles on political 
it not as a part of an or- 
®a political campaign. 
‘use Of the law prohibiting 
ficial authority to interfere 
affect the election or nom- 
‘Of any candidate in a national 
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.,, 0h applies to all job holders in 
i : Sranches of the Govern- 
or relating to improper use 


@ppropriations for political 
and intimidation of voters 

everybody. 
t provision of the Act re- 








ti ‘o officials or employes of 
cen: ., 4+ Executive branch, ex- 
the Pe Se Specifically exempted in 
— cular issued by the Attorney 

: cirected to all officials and 


af 


| Of the Department of Jus- 
United States Courts follows 


op ‘ch Act provisions most im- 
; Federal Government em- 


(Public No. 252, approved August 2, 
1930) that are of the most general 
interest to Federal Government em- 
ployes, and most likely to cause in- 
quiry and concern, are Sections 2 
and 9, as follows, especially the un- 
derlined portions. 


“Sec. 2. It shall be unlawful for 
any person employed in any ad- 
ministrative position by the 
United States, or by any depart- 
ment, independent agency, or 
other agency of the United States 
(including any corporation con- 
trolled by the United States or 
any agency thereof, and any cor- 
poration all of the capital stock 
of which is owned by the United 
States or any agency thereof), to 
use his official authority for the 
purpose of interfering with, or 
affecting the election or the 
nomination of any candidate for 
the office of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Presidential elector, Mem- 
ber of the Senate, or Member of 
the House of Representatives, 
Delegates or Commissioners from 
the Territories and insular pos- 
sessions.” 


“Sec. 9(a) It shall be unlawful 
for any person employed in the 
executive branch of the Federal 
Government, or any agency or 
department thereof, to use his 
official authority or influence 
for the purpose of interfering 
with an election or affecting the 
result thereof. No officer or em- 
ploye in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government, or any 
agency or department thereof, 
shall take any active part in po- 
litical management or in political 
campaigns. 


All such persons shall retain 
the right to vote as they may 
choose and to express their opin- 
ions on all political subjects. For 
the purposes of this section the 
term ‘officer’ or ‘employe’ shall 
not be construed to include (1) 
the President and Vice President 
of the United States; (2) per- 
sons whose compensation is paid 
from the appropriation for the 


office of the President; (3) 
heads and assistant heads of 
executive departments; (4) of- 


ficers who are appointed by the 
President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, 
and who determine policies to be 
pursued by the United States in 
its relations with foreign powers 
or in the Nation-wide adminis- 
tration of Federal laws.” 


Provisions similar to the foregoing 
a found in Civil Service Rule 1, 
Section 1. Many S 


re 


of the questions 


and situations currently arising un- 
der the Hatch law have previously 
been considered and ruled upon by 
the Civil 


Service Commission 


in | 


The provisions of the Hatch Act * construing the provisions of the Civil 


Service Rules. These rulings have 
been published in Form 1236, issued 
by the Civil Service Commission in 
August, 1936, entitled, “Political Ac- 
tivities and Political Assessments,” 
and binding upon civil service 
employes. 


are 


While the rulings contained in 
Form 1236 are not necessarily con- 
trolling as to non-civil service em- 
ployes, they will be found instruc- 
tive and helpful in dealing with 
many of the problems that will arise 
under Hatch law. Where a par- 
ticular situation is not covered by 
these rulings, or where for substan- 
tial reasons it appears to require a 
Cifferent interpretation, a determ- 
ination of the question can be ob- 
tained from the Department. 


the 


Rules for Employes 

Not Under Civil Service 
Civil Service employes are re- 
quired by the Civil Service Rules to 
confine their opinions on_ political 
subjects to private expression. From 


the corresponding provision of the | 


Hatch law, on the other hand, the 
word “privately” was omitted. Ac- 
cordingly, as stated by the President 
in his message to the Congress ap- 
proving the Hatch bill, non-civil 
service employes would not violate 
the Act “if they should merely ex- 
press their opinion or preference 
publicly—orally, by radio, or in writ- 
ing—without doing so as part of 
an organized political campaign.” 

It should be noted that while the 
penalty for violation of Section 9 is 
removal from office as in the case of 
the corresponding Rule 1 of the Civil 
Service Rules, the penalty for viola- 
tion. of Section 2 is a fine of not to 
exceed $1,000 or imprisonmen for not 
more than one year, or both. 

The provisions of Section 2 apply 
to all persons employed in adminis- 
trative positions in the executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches of 
the Federal Government, whereas 
Section 9 applies only to employes of 
the executive branch. 

Other provisions of the Hatch law 
elating to the improper use of relief 
appropriations for political purposes, 


to all persons, including em- 

of State and local govern- 

and private individuals. 
FRANK MURPHY, 
Attorney General. 
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MEXICO 
IL negotiations falter on third 
party proposal. 
Tentative plans to settle the 250- 
million-dollar claims of American oil 
whose properties 


+ 


| 


were | 


expropriated, have disappeared as | 
| quickly as they were formed. Nego- | 


tiations are just about where they 
were before Mexico's Ambassador 
Najera came north with his new 
proposals. 

According to reports in New York 
and Washington, denied in Mexico 
City, the Mexican government pro- 
posed that the oil properties be 
placed under the management of a 
board of nine directors, three to be 
named by Mexico, three by the 
@nited States and three to be neu- 
trals chosen by the other six 

The oil companies did not feel that 
this proposal followed basic princi- 
ples for an oil agreement which were 


cefined by the companies some 
months ago. 
x * * 
GERMANY 
IANO meets Ribbentrop. to 


4 discuss Danzig. 


Does Premier Mussolini have any 
stomach for new European adven- 
tures? 

That is the question diplomats are 
asking in the wake of the Salzburg 
meeting between Italian Foreign 
Minister Count Ciano and German 


Editor’s Note: Letters of comment 
and suggestion are invited. Those not 
intended for publication, and those to 
which writers desire to have only 
their initials attached if published, 
should be so marked. Even if initials 
only are to be printed, letters must 
be signed and addresses given. 


Bible in the Schools 


Sir:—I believe that 
today’s educational system, we must first 
go back a step and restore daily read- 
ing of the Bible in the schools... . 

It would teach simple, clear sentences 
and phrasing and would, I believe, teach 
a@ greater understanding of life, and a 
better way to live more worthily. 

The Bible teachings, true pictures of 
life in this age as well as in that age, 
would help Americans to attain peace 
and understanding, not an old time 
hallelujah “religion” but a calm con- 
servatism. The greater the understand- 
ing the easier it would be to solve the 
Cc. M. K 


to go forward in 


problem of life. 
Detroit, Mich. 
x~* * 


A Third-term Argument 

Sir: I will never be able to 
stand why one with sense enough to 
learn to read should object to a third 
or tenth term of a public official. What 
sensible business man would discharge 
an employe just because he had served 
sO many years? Would these people 
want to get rid of a mule just as soon 
as he was well trained to work? 

I wonder just how much thought these 
people ever gave to good government? 
If people would vote for an applicant 
for an office only because of his 
worthiness we would never have depres- 
sions and panics. J. C. RAINEY 
Cottage Grove, Tenn. 

se £ 2 


The Control of Radio 


Sir:—I have usually a profound grati- 
tude for the vision and social courage 
protrayed by David Lawrence's editorials, 
but his on “Radio's New Code” seems 
to me to have missed a point. 

There seems expressed the idea that 
there is no other alternative to un- 
bridled, anti-social license on the air 
than that of an arbitrary censorship. 
in neither case motivated by anything 
higher than bias and self-interest, and 
content with halfgtruth and _ ulterior 
motive. 

The report of the National Resources 
Committee, “Technology and Planning,” 
states: “It may well be that in the 
management of communications will be 
the critical point at which eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

America needs some careful thinking 
and planning if it is ever to recover from 
the idea that there are rights without 
responsibilities. Society cannot  pro- 
vide all the privileges and do nothing 
about their social consequences, 

M. H. SAWYER 


under- 


Berkeley, Calif. 


uM & 
Weakness of “Controls” 


Sir:—If the country could not be reg- 
imented into prohibition it cannot be 
told what to plant and harvest, what to 
manufacture and what to leave unman- 
ufactured, what to print and what to say. 

If Government starts in to control eco- 
nomics, where can it stop without con- 
trolling the whole of it? And, anyway 
if it controls potatoes in Minnesota, the 
South begins raising them. When cotton 
is contrwled, foreign countries start rais- 
ing it 


+ the supply exceeds demand the people 


| quiet to consolidate gains made in 


\ 


Supply and demand rule, and when | 


reported to be still in Spain, though 


the war is long since ended. Gen- 
AROU N D THE WORLD: eral Franco is planning a trip to 


Rome and the Italian government 
wields great influence over the de- 
MEXICAN OIL DEAL FADES © “sisi. 83h, 





+ of unrest in Italy, lack of adequate TT 
food supplies and irritation at the ( 
pro-Nazi policy that is uppermost 

now in Rome. 

But on the other hand, Hitler's 
possession of the Brenner Pass, his 
increasing influence in the Italian 
port of Trieste and his control of 
other features of Italian existence 
may be a strong argument if Musso- 
lini is ever faced with a choice be- 


between Chicago 
tween backing Hitler in a campaign F W : 
against Danzig or backing down. and ashington 
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SPAIN 


ALANGIST party takes 
control of government. 


full 


Spain is now a one-party govern- 
ment with the Falanga Espanola 
bearing the same relation to the po- be 
i litical life of the country as the Nazi 
and Fascist parties doin Germany 
and Italy. 


of the board of the United States General Franco has taken for him- 
self the post of President of the 


Steel Corporation, has been named 

head of the civilian advisory com- | Council of Ministers as well as the 

mittee to mobilize the economic re- supreme title “Chief of the Spanish 

sources of the nation in case of war. Government.” A close friend, Colonel 
Juan Beigbeder y Atienza, becomes 








er 





Streamlined service for modern 
travelers. Observation andlounge 
cars created especially for smart 
diversion en route. Colorful diners, 
serving delicious meals, The lat- 
est versions of Pullman sleeping 
accommodations, from compact 
“roomettes” with every personal 
convenience to master rooms with 
radio, private bath and shower. 
Luxury coaches and Section 
Sleepers, too, every day, for com- 


STEEL AND WAR 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman 





Foreign Minister, replacing Count fortable yet thrifty travel. Take 

Foreign Minister Joachim von Rib- | Jordana. pal ei $1 
bentrop. It has long been contended that “he oaeen idee 
There is much to show that Musso- | Spain, a stronghold of individual- NEW Low > a i rs ring 
lini does not wish to be a party to ism that often takes extreme form, SOF ARES Ar.Baltimore .. . 8:02 AM. 
A Washington . 8:50 A.M, 


> 


would never have a. government in- 
fluenced by outside factors. These 
recent developments, however, tend 
to weaken this contention. PnaAn 

About 100,000 Italian soldiers are 


another peace-shaking crisis. For 
one thing, Italy needs a period of 


For information consult Ticket Agents 
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Ethiopia, Albania and Spain. For 
another, there are insistent reports | 
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know enough to start something else in 


production. H. L. NELSON 
Oakland, Nebr. 
x** 
Debts and Prosperity 
Sir:—We all want prosperity and we 


me 


all want savings; but no one wants debts. 
We can not have prosperity and savings 
unless we have debts. We need enough 
debts, both public and private, to provide 
investment for our savings and maintain | 
enough money in circulation to supply 
the needs of business and employment, | 
otherwise our savings will draw the 
money out of circulation and destroy our 





THE MILKMAN ALWAYS RINGS FIRST 


OW we don’t say that Milkmen are faster or more 
faithful than Mailmen. For our hats are off to 
those men of letters who have established such an out- 


prosperity. 
The problem is to maintain the proper standing record for swift and unfailing service. But we 
balance between savings and debts. If ~ dowant to register a well-deserved word of praise to the 


man who puts that bottle of Borden’s Milk on your 
doorstep every day. He’s up hours before daybreak. He 
completes his appointed rounds despite snow, rain, 
heat of day or gloom of night. And your daily Borden’s 
Milk, fresh and pure, is always there when you start 
your day ...a record for service which even Uncle Sam’s 
mailmen can’t better. The Borden Company. 


our savings increase more than our debts, 
the circulation of money is reduced and 
we have a depression. If our debts in- 
crease more than our savings, the circu- 
lation of money will increase and we 
will have prosperity. 

When we have prosperity we increase 
our savings and pay up our debts. Then 
the circulation of money is reduced and 
we have another depression. | 

GEORGE B. JOHNSON 
Port Hope, Mich. 
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Ost IMPORTANT FEATU 
) OF THEM ALL 


is the one that makes 
you money 























Replaceable cylinders make engine 
good as new, 





If you’re mechanically inclined, go 
over International all-truck design 
and construction inch by inch, and 
part by part. You'll find feature after 
feature that have given these trucks 
their great reputation for perform- 
ance. But the greatest feature of 
them all is the one that International 
will put in your cost records. And 
that is the lowest-cost hauling you 

















Hardened 
exhaust 
valve seat 
inserts. 
























have ever known. Visit the nearby 
International dealer or Company- 
owned branch and let them give you All-steel cab; 
the names of some_ International pork mete. 






cowl welded 
into complete 
cab frame. 
Strong, weath- 


owners you know. They will vouch for 
service and economy every time. 













. er-tight, safe, 
International Harvester Company comfortable. 
(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois \ i 
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CONGRESS’ RECORD: WHAT MAJORITY, MINORITY LEADERS SAY 


A Busy, Beneficial Session, 
The Democratic Appraisal 


By REP. SAM RAYBURN 
Of Texas; Majority Leader of the House 


T HAS become customary for the + employes of Federal 


majority leader of the House of 
Representatives to give the people, 
over the radio, an account of his 
stewardship after the close of each 
session of Congress. 

I would like here to express my 


sincere thanks to The Evening Star | 


National Radio Forum and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company for 
giving me this opportunity to re- 
view the work of the first session of 
the 76th Congress—and I say “work” 
acvisedly, because this has been a 
working Congress. We have not 
been able to accomplish all that we 
would have desired.. Some measures 
that we hoped to enact have at least 
gone over for later consideration. 
To prove this has been an indus- 
trious and working Congress, I will 
now review some of the outstanding 
accomplishments of this session. 


Social Security 
Act Amendments 


The first two things that I shall 
discuss are the amendments to the 
Social Security Act and the revision 
of the revenue laws. Let me say to | 
you that I think these Acts are so | 
outstanding that if they had been 
our full work, the Congress just ad- 
journed would have deserved the 
thanks of the American people. 

This is the first Administration in 
the history of the country that ever | 
undertook a real program of social 
legislation. Under this Administra- 
tion, the first Social Security and 
Old-Age Pension Acts were passed— | 
one of the most far-reaching and | 
beneficial steps ever taken in this 
or any other government. 

At this point I should like to 
summarize the most significant fea- | 
tures of the Social Security amend- | 
ments. ‘ 

The three principal phases relate 
to the tax changes, the liberaliza- | 
tion of the Federal old-age insur- | 
ance system and the augmentation | 
of the Federal-State program of 
eocial security. 


Old-Age Security 
Taxes Fixed 


The old-age insurance taxes have 
been frozen for the next three years 
at one per cent on employer and one 
per cent on employe, which results 
in an estimated reduction for the 
three-year period of some $825,000,- 
000. 

The unemployment compensation 
taxes have been limited to the first 
$3,000 of an employe’s wages, in con- 
formity with the old-age insurance 
tax provisions. The resulting an- 
nual savings are some $65,000,000, 
and, in addition, provision is made 
for refunds and abatements, which 
means an additional saving to tax- 
payers of some $15,000,000. 

In addition, what might be termed 
“nuisance contributions” of fraternal 
and certain other non-profit organ- 
izations are eliminated. 


More Liberal 


Insurance Benefits 


The liberalization of the old-age 
insurance provisions, is of the ut- 
most importance. Not‘only is the 
date for beginning monthly benefit 
payments advanced from 1942 to 
1940, but the benefit provisions for 
retired workers are liberalized and 
eligibility requirements are made 
easier for those retiring in the early 
years. In addition, the new law 
provides for auxiliary benefits in the 


case of the retired worker with an | 


aged wife or children under 18 years 


of age. 
Of vital interest to all people | 
covered in the Federal insurance | 


system, regardless of age, are the 
survivor’s benefits that will now be 
payable to a young widow with 
children, to aged widows, and to de- 
pendent parents (if there is no 
widow or children) on the death of 
a covered worker. 


The effect of paying additional | 
benefits to the married older work- | 


ers who retire and of paying bene- 
fits to the survivors of workers is to 
afford lifetime family protection in- 
Stead of only individual old-age pro- 
tection. This extension of the Fed- 
eral old-age insurance system in- 
creased by millions those who will 
be protected and makes the protec- 
tion that is afforded now more com- 
plete, since it recognizes the family 
circumstances. 

Moreover, the coverage of the ex- 
panded Federal old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance system has been 
extended to include thousands of 
employes who are not included 
under the former language of the 
law. The main groups of employes 
which are now covered are sailors 


building and 
loan associations. 


Another main category of changes 


+ carry over the excess loss into the ¢ people want Government ownership + 
' 
next year 


to be applied against 
short-term gains of such year. 


Undistributed 


Profits Tax 


The effect of this change is, of 


| course, to place corporations upon a 
| parity with individuals and partner- 


relates to the co-operative Federal- | 


State program of social security 
which covers millions of men, wom- 
end and children in this country. 
The amendments authorize _ in- 
creased Federal financial 
public health, maternal and child 
welfare, crippled children, and voca- 
tional rehabilitation. The amend- 
ments also increase from $30 to $40 


a month the maximum amount for | 


old-age assistance and blind assist- 
ance for which a State may obtain 
50 per cent financial aid. Another 
amendment increases the Federal 
matching ratio to State for aid to 
dependent children from one-third 
to one-half of the aid granted. 

In my opinion the social security 
amendments of 1939 represent as 


er . 


aid for | 


} 








ships with respect to capital losses. 
There have been many complaints 
against the undistributed profits tax. 
While in the form of the Revenue 
Act of 1938 the tax produced little 
return, it has acquired prominence 
as a psychological irritant largely 
because of the widespread emotional 
criticism directed against it. 
Legislation recently enacted at this 
session removes the undistributed 


of railroads. I certainly do not. One 
of the surest ways to prevent it is to 


enact fair and just transportation | 


legislation that will bring under Gov- 
ernment control all instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce. 


The railroads are now and have 
been for some time what may be | 


called a “sick” industry. Many rail- 


| roads have not been able to collect 


profits tax and substitutes for it a | 
flat tax of 18 per cent upon corpora- | 


tions with net incomes above $25,000. 

The small corporations, that is, 
those having net incomes below 
$25,000, were not subject to the un- 
distributed profits tax under the 
Revenue Act of 1938, but were subject 
to graduated rates ranging from 12's 
per cent to 16 per cent. These small 
corporations, which comprise about 
90 per cent of all corporations filing 
taxable returns, were left undis- 





—Underwood & Underwood 


REP, SAM RAYBURN 








| great an advance in providing se- 


curity to the people of this country 
as did the original Social Security 
Act enacted in 1935. The tax relief 
granted should be of 
value in helping the general eco- 
nomic situation of the country. The 
increased benefits provided will not 
only furnish greater security to mil- 
lions of individuals, but also do 


—__+ 


tremendous | 


much to assist the general purchas- | 


ing power of the country as a 


whole. 

Another important act of the pres- 
ent session of Congress was 
removal of tax deterrents to busi- 
ness expansion and investment. 


the | 


For many years a business with 


alternating profit and loss was re- 
quired to pay higher taxes over a 
period of years than a business with 
Stable profits, although the average 
income of the two firms might be 
equal. This was especially true with 
respect to new enterprises and the 
capital goods industries which are 
especially subject to wide fluctua- 
tions in earnings. 

The new tax bill corrects this situ- 
ation by allowing corporations, part- 
nerships and individuals in business 
to carry over their net operating 


business losses for a period of two | 


years. Under this provision, a tax- 
payer sustaining a net operating loss 


| in 1939 is permitted to carry over 


such operating loss in reduction of 
his income for 1940 and if such net 


loss is in excess of his income for 


1940 he can carry over such excess 
in reduction of his income for 1941. 


Change in Law 
Anent Corporations 


Another provision of the existing 
law which resulted in hardships to 
corporations and for which relief 
had already been extended to indi- 
viduals and partnerships by the 
Revenue Act of 1938, was the provi- 
sion limiting capital losses in excess 
of capital gains of corporations to 
be applied against other income only 
to the extent of $2,000. 

The new tax bill removes this tax 
deterrent and permits corporations 
which have sustained capital losses 
on assets held for more than 18 
months (Known as long-term losses) 
to apply such losses in full against 
their ordinary income for the tax- 


able year in which the loss was 
realized. 

In the case of capital losses on as- 
sets held for not more than 18 


months (known as short-term losses) 





’ 
turbed by the new Act. However, 
banks and _ insurance 
which, under the old law were sub- 
ject to a flat rate of 16% per cent, 
even though their income was below 
$25,000, are now permitted to be 
taxed at the rates applicable to small 
corporations where their incomes 
are not in excess of $25,000. This 
will afford considerable relief to 
small banks and insurance |com- 
panies. 

Another feature of the new rev- 
enue act will materially aid rail- 
roads and other corporations whose 








bonds can be purchased at the pres- | 


ent time at less than their face 
value. 

This provision permits a corpora- 
tion in an unsound financial condi- 
tion to redeem its bonds, notes or 
other evidence of indebtedness in 
existence on June 1, 1939, at less 
than their face value without the 
recognition of gain if such redemp- 
tion occurs after the enactment of 


the law and in a taxable year be- | 


ginning prior to January 1, 1943. 

This provision will result in a real 
incentive for railroads and other cor- 
porations to liquidate their indebted- 
ness and place themselves upon a 
firm financial basis. 


Capital Stock 
Tax Provisions 


Under the old law, the capital 
stock tax provisions were found to 


| operate harshly against corporations 


| which 
| their 


end national bank employes and | the corporations are permitted to | 


were unable to anticipate 
earnings accurately over a 
period of years. Under the Revenue 
Act of 1938, the capital stock tax 
is based on a declared stock value 
which the taxpayer must revise 
every three years. 

An excess profits tax applies to the 
profits in excess of 10 per cent of 
such declared value. Therefore, if a 
taxpayer is unable accurately to an- 
ticipate his profits and declares too 
low a capital stock tax value, he may 
be subject to a heavy penalty tax on 
such profits. 


enough revenue to even meet their 
fixed charges, much less pay divi- 
dends. 

The recent session of Congress— 
both House and Senate—enacted leg- 


islation bringing under regulation all | 


forms of transportation in an effort 
to stop cutthroat competition and 


have a well-rounded transportation | 
set-up in the colintry. These bills are | 
now in conference between the House | 
and the Senate and it is the hope | 


that an efficient and workable law 
will come out of these deliberations. 

A railroad reorganization bill was 
passed, which, in my opinion, will 
save two or three railroads in this 
country from going through tortuous 
and expensive bankruptcy proceed- 
ings. 

This transportation legislation, in 
my opinion, is of major importance. 


Reorganization 


of Government 


Another outstanding accomplish- 
ment is the measure known as the 
reorganization bill. For 40 years 
every President has recommended a 
reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Government. Under 
this Act, the President was given the 
authority to group, coordinate and 
consolidate agencies with a view to 
reducing expenditures to the fullest 
extent possible and to increase the 
efficiency of the operations of the 
governmental departments. 

This reorganization is now under 
way. It will enable citizens to con- 
tact proper departments and get 
their information at one place in- 
stead of having to go from one de- 
partment to the other in order to 
complete an answer to a question 
raised. 


The Barter Act: 
Exchange of Cotton 


Another measure of great impor- | 


tance to agriculture and business as 
well is the one authorizing the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to ex- 
change surplus agricultural com- 


modities held under loans for stocks | 


of strategic and critical materials 
which the Government of the United 
States needs to hold in reserve. By 
what is known as the Barter Act, the 
United States Government will get 


rid of from 600,009 to 700,000 bales of | 


| surplus cotton in exchange for rub- 
companies | 


ber of equal value supplied by the 
British government. 


Another 150,000 bales of surplus 


cotton will be gotten rid of under | 


an amendment to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Act, authorizing 
it to sell at a price slightly under the 
market level on condition that the 
foreign governments purchasing 
such commodities commit themselves 
to hold the stock required in reserve 
completely apart from the market. 


The Gold Content 


of the Dollar 


Another outstanding Act passed by 
this Congress was the extension of 
the power of the President relating 
to the stabilization fund and the 
power to alter the weight of the dol- 
lar The extension of these powers 
will enable the President and the 


Secretary of the Treasury to con- | 


tinue to cope with any world mone 
tary emergency which may arise in 
the next two years and thus main- 
tain the position of the United 


States in world trade and protect do- | 


mestic interests from the damaging 
effects of currency - depreciation 
wars which may threaten. 

The function of the stabilization 
fund, consisting of $2,000,000,000, is 
to prevent undue day-to-day fluc- 
tuations in the foreign exchange 
value of the dollar’ The devaluation 
power was originally granted and 
exercised to stabilize the dollar at its 
former international level after 
drastic depreciation of their curren- 


| cies by other leading nations had 


To remedy this situation, corpora- | 


tions were given the right to in- 
crease their capital stock tax valua- 
tions for the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1939, and June 30, 1940 but not to 
decrease such values for such years. 

This will afford relief to corpora- 
tions which have declared too low a 
capital stock tax value for those 
years and should result in an added 
stimulus to business. 


seriously altered that level. Such 
depreciation proved extremely detri- 
mental to American industries pro- 
ducing for domestic or export con- 
sumption in competition with for- 
eign producers. The power to re- 


value the dollar and the stabiliza- | 


tion fund powers mark a long step 
forward in the promotion of national 
welfare. 


TVA Factor 
Is Cleared 





properties of the Tennessee Electric + 1\ 


Power Co. from the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corp. There is no longer 
any reason for the private utilities 


to fear that they will be damaged | 


because of the Government’s power 


program in the Tennessee Valley. | 
The passage of this legislation proved | 


that the Congress agreed with TVA's 


Experiments’ Checked, 
Republicans Tell Country 


By REP. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


Of Massachusetts; Minority Leader of the House 


intention to purchase at a fair price | 


the facilities it required to distribute 
its power. 
tion of lines and services—no de- 
structive competition. 


There will be no duplica- | 


HE era of rash and reckless ex- ¢ lation of WPA work-relief by the 


perimentation is ended. America 


| again is seeking the paths of orderly 


On August 15 the properties will 


be conveyed. T. V. A., an agency 
of the Federal Government, will 
acquire the company’s generating 
plants and its high-tension trans- 
mission lines. Municipalities and 
rural co-operatives will purchase the 
distribution systems. The Common- 
wealth & Southern Corp. will re- 
ceive $78,600,000, with which it will 


pay the company’s bondholders and | 


preferred stockholders, the public 
investors, 100 cents on the dollar. 


Merchant Marine 


Act Changed 


The Merchant Marine Bill pro- 
vides for rehabilitation of domestic 
vessels so that vessels nearly obso- 
lete might be turned in to the Com- 


progress under law. 

In the 1938 campaign, the Repub- 
lican Party promised to check one- 
man government, stop rubber-stamp 
legislation and restore constitutional 
processes in national administration. 
These pledges to fundamental Ameri- 
canism have been substantially re- 
deemed. 

Fourteen specific accomplishments 
under the banner of honest liberal- 
ism testify to sincere Republican co- 
operation with the real Democrats 
in the fight to save America from 


| the New Deal, as follows: 


(1) Against the spendthrift lead- 


| ership of the Administration, Con- | 


| gress forced at least 


a beginning 
toward economy and common sense 
in Federal finances. 

(2) Under Republican leadership, 





closed? 


subject. 


This session is no exception 


full texts of both statements. 





What was accomplished by the session of Congress just 


Views in answer to that question always vary. The ma- 
jority leadership has its own opinion, usually laudatory; the 
minority normally expresses a thoroughly different conclu- 
sion; and the public often has a mind of its own on the 


At the end of a session, the majority and minority leaders 
usually give an account of their stewardship to the public. 


Texas, Democratic leader of the House, and Representative 
Martin, of Massachusetts, Republican leader, both have 
expressed themselves on the work done. Both claimed im- 
portant achievements, but there the similarity ends. 

Mr. Rayburn gave his views in a radio address, Mr. Martin 
in a formal statement. Because of intense public interest 
in the last session, wracked with controversy over major 
measures and with a “revolt” against some Presidential 
policies, The United States News presents herewith the 


Representative Rayburn, of 








mission and replaced by a modern 
fleet. Another bill modernized mo- 
tor boat legislation preserving all 
security features of existing law, but 
materially relieving from the burden 
of unnecessary fines and penalties. 

Other legislation in the interest 
of the fishery 
through the medium of the Surplus 
Commodity Credit Corp. benefits 
similar to those accorded agricul- 
ture and provided for an educational 
and promotional campaign in the 
interest of increased consumption of 
fishery products. 

Legislation was passed authoriz- 
ing construction of additional and 
larger locks at the Panama Canal 
so constructed as to provide, so far 
as humanly possible, ample accom- 
modation for the transit of the 
largest naval vessels contemplated 
in the next 75 years. They will be 
bombproof and located so as to be 
immune from any damage which 
might be sustained by the existing 
locks in the event of attack. 


Oil Waste Is 


Scrutinized 
President Roosevelt has recently 


written a letter to Chairman Lea of | 


the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House, 
recommending legislation to prevent 
waste in oil. In response, Mr. Cole 
of Maryland introduced a bill known 
as the Conservation Act of 1939. An 
able subcommittee is now consider- 
ing this whole questién with the 
thought of reporting legislation to 
the next session of Congress. 
the hope that this will be done. 
The Connally law, known as the 
Connally “Hot Oil” Act, expired 
this year, but has been renewed to 
June, 1941. It prohibits shipment of 
petroleum in interstate commerce 
which gas been produced in viola- 
tion of the State conservation laws. 
The interstate oil compact, which 


| expires on September 1, 1939, has 


Last month the Congress passed a | 
hill amending the Tennessee Valley | 


Authority Act. It was a bill wel- 
ccomed by the utility industry as well 
as by the Authority. To the Au- 
thority it meant that its electricity 
program could go forward in an or- 
derly manner. To the utilities it 
meant relief from doubts and fears. 
The amendment permitted the TVA 
to join with almost 40 other public 


been renewed. The existing com- 
pact included New Mexico, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Illinois, Colorado, and 
Texas. Michigan, for the first time, 
is named in the new compact. 


Extension of 
nec. ¢. ¢. 


Extension of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps activities will take 
another quarter of a million youths 
off the streets and highways. It 
will direct the energies of 


industry provided | 





It is | 


Congress turned back a New Deal 
proposal to raise the national] debt 
limit above the existing statutory 
ceiling of $45,000,000,000, and later 
rejected emphatically the $3,800,000,- 
000 spend-lend program, which 
sought to evade the limitation upon 
the national debt. As a part of this 
broad economy movement, Congress 
once more forbade additional ex- 
penditures on the crackpot Florida 
Ship Canal. 


Avoiding Involvement 
In Europe’s Quarrels 


(3) Under aggressive Republican 
leadership, in both the Senate and 
House, Congress turned back the 


New Deal patronage racketeers 

(8) Against militant Opposition, 
we aided materially in Passing the 
Hatch Bill, reinforcing the merit 
principle in Civil Service and pros 
hibiting electioneering by all Fea. 
eral pay-rollers. 

(9) We enacted legislation io 
curb the spread of hateful alien 
Communism and Fascism, strength- 
ening the mandatory deportati 
laws, and removing much discre- 
tionary power in this field from the 
coddling authority of the Labor De- 
partment. 

(10) In the Government reorga 
ization bill, we sustained the time- 
tested constitutional principle of 
checks-and-balances, eliminating 
many proposals for dangerous powers 
of dictatorship. 

(11) In the face of persistent 
evasion of administrative responsi- 
bility, the House -insisted upon a 
thorough investigation of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

(12) House Republicans urged a 
formal Congressional inquiry into the 
damage caused to American industry 
and agriculture by the so-called 
reciprocal trade treaty program. The 
Roosevelt-Hull policies of free trade, 
as now linked to the mutually ex- 
clusive policies of export subsidies 
dumping, barter and discriminatory 
import quotas, are contributing 
largely to the utter demoralization 
of international trade. 

(13) Congress fought hard to 
establish the fundamental Republi- 
can principle of sound money by a 
return of all monetary powers [0 
Congress where, under the Constitu- 
tion, they properly belong. 

(14) A special committee of House 
Republicans surveyed the so-called 
“emergency powers” of the Presiden’, 
and charted in detail the course fo: 
ward to a resumption of balanced 
representative government. 


re- 


Business Confidence 
Viewed As Reviving 


Congress re- 


In proportion as 


) asserted its legislative independence 


business confidence began to show 
some signs of revival. Today the 
administrative failures and conf 
sions of the New Deal are the only 
obstacles in the path of solid and 
sustained business recovery. 
Pump-priming is a demonstrated 
illusion. Now in the seventh year 
ot Federal squandering, we still have 
10,000,000 unemployed; farm prices 
are at bankruptcy levels; our expor! 
market for farm products still is 
diminishing; and our rich home ma! 
ket is being flooded by an increasing 
tide of low-cost industrial and agri- 


| cultural products from abroad. Un- 
| der the New Deal's misguided poli- 


| cies of 


Administration’s attempts to pledge | 


American involvement in European 
power politics. We supported ad- 
equate American defense by land, 
sea and air forces. 

(4) In the face of determined Ad- 
ministration resistance, Congress 
forced a measure of tax revision to 
relieve business of crippling punitive 
levies, and established a special re- 
cess investigation to recommend gen- 
eral tax codification to the next ses- 
sion. 


(5) After more than two years of 
study, Congress forced careful re- 
vision of the social security program, 
to eliminate the fraudulent full-re- 
Serve pian in favor of a pay-as-you- 
go scheme as consistently demanded 
by Republicans. The new schedule of 
benefits eventually will stop diver- 
Sion of the pay-roll tax receipts to 
general Government spending. By 
freezing the pay-roi] taxes at the 
prevailing 1 per cent level, hundreds 
of millions of dollars in future taxes 
have been saved to both labor and 
industry. 


Aided in Passage 
Of the Hatch Bill 


(6) Congress limited in some de- 
gree subsidized government competi- 
tion with private enterprise in elec- 
tric utilities, and has instituted hon- 
est systems of audit and accounting 
to keep taxpayers informed of real 


costs in the future. 


(7) We exposed and partially re- 


formed the vicious political manipu- 


this | 


Ido not believe that the American | agencies to purchase the electric } youthful legion into various chan- j 


‘ 


4 





nels of improvement—for self and 
country. It is an investr..ent in 
humanity Clean-cut; manhood is 
the C. C. C. dividend 

he youth of today is the coun- 
sellor of tomorrow. That led also to 


SContinued on Page 7.) 





fre 
free 


internationalism and 
trade, the vaunted American stana- 
ard of living is being lowered steadily 
for all our people. 

A Republican resolution to require 
a savings of 10 per cent on all 
partmental appropriations for 
current fiscal year was received by 
Administration spokesmen with only 
a jeer. The seventh New Deal defi 
on July 1 carried the national deo! 
above $40,000,000,000, or double 
1933 total. New appropriations ! 
the fiscal year 1940 aggregate 
most $13,000,000,000 or approximate 
three times the annual Republican 
average of the previous decade. 

Every Congressional effort 
amend existing trouble-making 12¥5 
in the interest of order and stabill' 
in our labor relations has been 
blocked by the Administration. 


The Party’s Pledges 
And Efforts to Keep Them 


At the beginning af the sessio! l 
pledged the Republican minority ‘° 
work constructively and not be sim- 
ply a party of criticism. We have 
kept that pledge. We have fough' 
for economy and sanity in govern- 
ment; to keep the country out of in- 
volvements which would lead to w4', 
for sound money and to restore we 
Congress powers given to it under 
the Constitution. Yet we have m° 
hesitated to support sound measures 
brought forward by Democrats. = 

Encouraged by growing popu 
support for our constructive policies 
Republicans in Congress pledge a 
continuance of this fight for funda- 
mental Americanism. In session 2"¢ 
out, we will battle New Deal Socia’- 
ism at every step of the road. 

The people of the United States 
are tired of hit-or-miss governme” 
The country wants to get out of the 
red, and back to work. It wants 
try honest bookkeeping honest po'* 
tres and honest Americanism for 4 
change. 

(The foregoing is the full text 
a statement issued Aug. 5 at the 
journment of Congress.) 
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THE POWER OF A MINORITY: HOW IT CAN MOLD LEGISLATION 


MVewwsquaico * 


SMALL but cohesive minoricy in 
A Congress swung the tide of bat- 
tle in major legislation of the past 
session of the National Legislature. 

; How the heavily outnumbered Re- 
publican strategists played their part 


—_—_ 


end of a session 
absent, he usually arranges a “pair” 
with a member of Opposite political 
views, a parliamentary device de- 
signed to avoid absenteeism affecting 
the net result of a vote. Pairs are 
not included in the voting, for, while 


| one member is away, the one present 


in largely determining or preventing | 


legislation is strikingly shown in the 


rol! calls of both Houses. 


| 


The minority demonstrated that by | 


its own compactness and by coalition 





How a well-knit minority 
makes itself effective in 
framing laws. The ex- 
amples in Congress’ last 


session. 








, anti-administration Democrats 
it is a power to be reckoned’ with in 
the legislative programs of the Ad- 


wit 


What the minority accomplished 


in the first session of the 76th Con- | 


gress is of record. What is its sig- 
nificance for the future? That is 
what political observers at the Capi- 
tol are wondering with respect to the 
next session of Congress. 

Minorities Powerful 


In Shaping Laws 


For 30 years or more, the effective- 
ness of minority party strategy has 
had much to do with the shaping of 
major legislation. Vice President 
Garner, now presiding officer of the 
Senate, was once floor leader of what 
might have been a hopeless Demo- 
cratic minority in the House. But 
he boasted to the Republican party 
leadership that even though he had 
but a small bloc in the House against 
Republican majority, he 
forced a tax bill through that body 
and in other ways outmaneuvered the 
opposition leadership. 

When the 1938 Congressional elec- 
tions increased the Republican mem- 
bership of the House from 90 to 169, 
there was speculation whether this 
augmented minority would be an ef- 
fective factor in constructive legis- 
lation. The closely united minority 
force operating in the last session is 
the answer. 

Never before has there been such 
a steadily recurring success of mi- 
nority objectives, accomplished by 
minority cohesion and by coalition, 
than during the past seven months. 
The Republican minority and coali- 
tion swung the balance in history- 
making legislation. And it may be 
that the same strategic policy will 
have much to do with the disposi- 
tion of major legislation in 1940. 

There are but 167 Republicans in 
the House, against 258 Democrats— 
though during most of the session 
the Republican total was 169, the 
Change being due to death or resig- 
nation. In the Senate, there are 23 
Republicans, against 69 Democrats. 


a heavy 


Spending-Lending Bill 
Beaten by Coalition 


Roll calls do not always show the 
total strength of either party, be- 
cause there is a great deal of ab- 
Senteeism, particularly toward the 
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WANTED 
* better word for Service 


veh * want a word for the hundred-and-one 
“tys we Hotel Clevelanders try to make your 
"2 more comfortable. 
—For the genuine welcoming smile from 
2 anagers, and the ways they prove that this 
Ntire Hotel ig managed for you. 
— the profusion of flowers, the colorful 
oo the extra-crisp linen, the restful 
ms, the atmosphere that we're glad you're 
and we want you back. 
aoe is a weak word for these attentions 
meand experience them, then you'll know 
What we mean, 


For 


” restaurants and Men’s Cafe 


HOTEL > 
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with whom 
from voting. 


he is paired refrains 

Despite the wide divergence be- 
tween the Republican 
cratic strength in the two houses, 


the minority, more particularly in 


and Demo- | 


When a member is ¢ trality proposals in the House and in 


the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. Neutrality legislation died 
in that committee, until next session 
at least. The minority cooperated 
in the Senate with those Senators 
whose anti-Administration votes had 
Stirred the President to his now fa- 
mous “purge list” of Senators who 
did not see eye-to-eye with him. 
Majorities of the Republican and 
Democratic members voted together 
on only a few leading measures, no- 
table examples being coopeiation in 





—Harris & Ewing 


A MINORITY OF MAJOR PROPORTIONS 


Senate Minority Leader Charles L. McNary (left), of Oregon, and 

House Minority Leader Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (right), of Massa- 

chusetts, were the two lawmakers who galvanized 23 Republi- 

can Representatives into concerted action at the last session of 
Congress, 





the House, by standing as a fairly 


soiid phalanx, claims the credit for | 


bringing about, by coalition with a 
bloc from the Democratic side, the 
shelving of the Administration’s 
three-billion-dollar lending-spend- 
ing program, and for final action— 
enactment or defeat—on other ma- 
jor legislation. 


The minority organized and car- 


ried through the opposition that re- 
jected the Administration plan to 
create an air base in the Pacific at 
Guam. It took an important part 
in the House defeat of that proposal, 
and opposed Administration neu- 


enacting relief and national defense 
measures. Parity payments for 
farmers, for instance, were over- 
whelmingly opposed by the minority, 
overwhelmingly supported by the 
majority party. 

Increased pensions for dependents 
of World War veterans were sup- 
ported by a solid minority party in 
the House and by all but one of the 
Democrats. Democrats voted more 
than four to one against the Town- 
send pension plan; the Republicans 
were less than two to one against it. 

The minority opposed and nearly 
killed the neutrality program in the 


+ House. 





most solidly—156 out of their 158 
voting--to recommit the Bloom com- 
promise neutrality bill to the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee that had 
reported it. Recommittal would have 
rejected the bill then and there and 
the bill would have been pigeonholed 
in that committee today. On that 
recommittal vote, there was a mar- 
gin of only two votes in the House, 
the vote being 194 to recommit and 
196 not to recommit. Thereupon the 
House passed the bill and on that 
vote the Republicans stood almost 
solidly against the bill, 150 out of 
158 of them voting against it. 

On the Senate side, the Republi- 
can members of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in a coalition with 


The Republicans voted al- ¢ He had sat, as assistant leader. 


Senators who were on the President’s 


“purge” list succeeded in keeping all 
neutrality proposals tied up in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, so 


that there was no vote on neutrality | 


in the Senate. 

While there was minority effective- 
ness in both the Senate and House, 
it was in the House that the most 
results were shown. And the credit 
for mobilizing and marshalling this 
cohesive group in the House is given 
to the new Minority Leader, Repre- 
sentative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, a small-town pub- 
lisher and a veteran in the House. 


at 
the desk of the Majority Leader in 
past Congresses. He had observed, 
persuaded, cajoled members of his 
party on key votes. He was fre- 
quently acting leader in the last Con- 
gress. He got to know the views and 
inclinations of every member of his 
party, then and now. His persona! 
contacts counted. 


Few Breaks in Ranks 
Of Minority Party 


Mr. Martin’s first policy when the 
76th Congress opened January 3 was 
to talk with every member of his 
party personally, to get them to avoid 
the growing practice of absenteeism, 
to be ready to vote on every impor- 
tant bill and to vote solidly, as the 
only means of getting constructive 
results for a group so largely out- 
numbered in the House. 

Personally and through his aides, 
and through a division of responsi- 
bility among his minority, he built 
up an organization aimed at unit 
votes as far as humanly possible. 
There were few breaks from that 
policy on the part of the minority, 
notable instances being a split in 
their ranks on the Townsend old-age 
pension plan, on parity payments for 
farmers and on a proposal for voting 
$100,000,000 additiona: for relief for 


+the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. 


How the minority stood together during the session is shown by the 
following votes on key measures in the House: 


Republicans 
Legislation yeas nays yeas 

Lending-Spending 0 146 164 
Housing Bill..... 8 137 159 
Social Security .. 167 2 194 
Neutrality: 

Arms embargo 150 8 61 

Recommit bill 156 2 36 

Passage of bill. 8 150 191 
WPA Investigation 152 0 197 
NLRB Investi- 

| ane 151 9 103 
1940 Relief 143 12 226 
Monetary Bill 3 153 222 
Hatch Bill 157 0 82 
Continue Dies 

Committee .... 156 0 186 
Increased Pen- 

sions, Veterans’ 

Dependents 143 0 215 

(Total 


Democrats Total Result 


nays yeas nays 

47 167 193 Bill Killed 
54 170 191 Bill Killed 

0 361 2 Passed 
165 214 173 Adopted 
192 194 196 Bili barely won 
35 201 187 Passed 

26 351 27 Adopted 
123 254 134 Adopted 

9 373 21 Passed 

7 229 160 Passed 
133 241 134 Passed 

34 344 35 Passed 

1 361 1 Passed 


votes include votes of minor parties also.) 





“HARD-WORKING” SESSION: THE MAJORITY’S VIEW 


[Continued From Pcge 6.] 


the establisnment of the National 
Youth Administration. 

Convinced we are on the right 
path, this Congress wisely guaran- 
teed the continuation of the N. Y. A. 
for another period. It is taking 
care of an army of young people 
that could not go to school at all 
It provides a job paying them $15 a 
month so educational opportunities 
which might otherwise be lost can 
be theirs. N. Y. A. has laid low the 
barriers of social caste and financial 
consideration. 

The appropriation bill for W. P. A. 
provides for reducing the number 
on relief rdlls from 3,000,000 in 1939 
to 2,000,000 in 1940, for the reason 
it is believed that a million more 
people on work relief will be em- 
ployed in private industry in the 
fiscal year of 1940 than in 1939. 

It has been demonstrated that 
when one person on relief is taken 
into private employment, three peo- 
ple unemployed—not on relief—are 
employed in private industry. It is 
our hope and belief that these 4,000,- 
000 people will be absorbed by in- 
dustry, thus reducing the number of 
unemployed by 4,000,000, in the year 
1940, over 1939. 


More Power in 
National Defense 


As a result of the realignment of 
European powers and the constantly 
changing world economic conditions, 
the links in the chain of national 
defense were greatly augmented by 
Congress so that today the United 
States is in a better position to pro- 
tect its national interest than it 
has been at any time in its history. 

The Congress authorized an in- 
crease in the Air Corps of the Army 
by providing for a total of 6,000 
Army planes. 

Legislation was passed providing 
for the use of civilian flying schools 
for the primary training of pilots, 
instead of having to expend addi- 
tional sums to increase the size of 


the existing Air Corps training 
center. 
Provision was made for an in- 


crease in personnel to take care of 
our air force. 

Additional air bases are also to 
be constructed under this program. 
These new bases will provide a judi- 
cious qistribution of flying facilities 
in every section of the United States 
and its possessions, to be available 
immediately to the Air Corps 

We have enacted a program here 
for the Air Corps and the Navy that 
will put this country in the position 
where it can defend itself against 





+ any country on earth that might at- ¢ that. 


tack it. I believe in the adoption of 
this program that the Congress met 
the wish of every patriotic Ameri- 
can citizen. We want no war with 
any nation on earth. We covet the 
territory of no nation of the globe, 
but we are determined that this 
country, its people and its liberty, 
shall be protected by building up a 
line of national defense that no na 
tion on earth will dare attack. This 
program of national defense is the 
greatest insurance against war that 
could have been enacted. 

These are only a few of the high- 
lights in the program that has been 
adopted in this session of Congress. 
These alone would justify me in 
Saying that this has been a working 
Congress and has passed a tremen- 
dcus amount of remedial, far-reach- 
ing and beneficial legislation. 

The fundamental principles of the 
founders of the two parties were 
diametrically opposed to each other 
It has come on down to now. It has 
been the theory of the Republican 
party from Hamilton to now that 
the way to make the country rich 


| and prosperous is to make the rich | 


very rich and prosperous and their 
prosperity will trickle on down to the 
fellow at the bottom. 

The theory of the Jeffersonian or 
Democratic party has been and is 
now that in order to make the coun- 
try prosperous the first thing is to 
have all of the people reasonably 
prosperous so that they have buying 


power. If you give the man in the 
lower income brackets sufficient 
prosperity and give him buying 


power, that buying power spreads. 

Farm prices had become so low in 
1930, 1931, and 1932 that the 33,- 
000,000 people on the farms of this 
country had no buying power or had 
is reduced to the vanishing point. 
That, of course, closed factories and 
banks, and brought about general 
conditions of unemployment and dis- 
tress. 

Let me say something right here 
about business improvement. 


Barometers of 
Business World 


The best barometers of general 
business conditions in this country 
are current tax receipts, movement 
of durable goods and employment 
among non-agricultural workers. 

During the first half of this year, 
Federal revenues increased nearly 
$1,000,000,000. the sale durable 
goods was up $500,000,000 and em- 
ployment among non-agricultural 
workers increased 1,250,000. 

We have made mistakes. 


of 


Every- 


body in the Administration admits , the favor 


not worked—as we hoped they would 

but we tried and when one thing 
has not worked, we have abandoned 
it and tried something else, if it were 
sound. All in all the program of the 
last seven years is unmatched by any 
Administration in this Republic in 
trying to do something for all the 
people and especially the average 
man, 

The officials of the Republican or- 
ganization have brought forward Dr. 
Glenn Frank as their head brain- 
truster and program developer—if 
any. 

Dr. Frank up to this good hour has 
trought forth no settled program, 
but has contented himself with the 
issuance of statements that can have 
no more force than the cryptic gen- 
eralities, which they are. 


The Opposition: 
and Its Theories 


I note my iriend, Joe Martin, the 
Republican leader of the House, has 
‘ssued a statement to the tune of 14 
points. I challenge any unbiased 
person to say he has enunciated a 
program. Most of the things he says 
the Republicans have done during 
the last session of Congress were all 
reported by Democratic committees 
aud almost unanimously supported 
by Democrats. 

In 1933 Franklin D. Roosevelt came 
to the presidency and Democrats 
came into control of the Senate as 
well as the House. President Roose- 
velt brought hope to a nation where 
there was only despair. He brought 
action to solve the problems of the 
depression, where there had only 
been inaction and bewilderment. 

Not pnly did he move to solve the 
problems of the depression, but he 
furnished leadership to solve great 
sccial problems that had accumu- 
lated in 12 years of Republican inac- 
tion. You know what that program 
of legislation has been. Would the 
Republican party, if it came into 
power, repeal any of the legislation 
which is now on the statute books as 
a result of President Roosevelt's 
leadership? 

In addition to the many achieve- 
ments that I have briefly related, the 
first session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress has done much to perfect 
and carry on programs previously 
undertaken by this Administration. 

Our program has been based on 
the democratic principle of doing 
the greatest good to the greatest 
number of our people. 

The Republicans have offered no 
substitute program except to advo- 
cate a return to the old economic 
order of giving special privileges to 


All the things we tried have ¢ the underprivileged many. 


They have not sought to repeal the 
permanent and monumental acts by 
which the Roosevelt Adminstration 
will be judged in time to come. 

Have they tried to repeal the So- 
cial Security Act, with its assistance 
to the aged, its unemployment insur- 
ance and its benefits to crippled 
children, the blind and other unfor- 
tunates? They have not. 

Have they tried to abolish the 
Civil Conservation Corps, which has 
taken hundreds of thousands of 
young men off the street and road 
and given them useful employment 
and wholesome training? They have 
not. 

Have they tried to abolish the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which has saved thousands of 
banks from ruin and protected the 
hard-earned funds of millions of de- 
positors? They have not. 

Have they tried to repeal] the Se- 
curities and Exchange Act, which 
protects millions of honest Ameri- 
can investors from the manipulators 
of the stock market? Still the 
answer is: They have not. 

Since this Administration found 
the country in chaos and despair in 
March, 1933, the farm program has 
conserved our soil and turned agri- 
culture back on the road to recovery. 

With the aid of the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, the Home Own- 
ers’ Loan Corporation, the Public 
Works and the Works Relief agencies, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion and many other agencies cre- 
ated or revitalized by this Adminis- 
tration, banks and private business 
firms have been put back on their 
feet; homes, schools, bridges, roads, 
and dams have been built, and the 
material wealth of this nation has 
been increased from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

I might cite other long overdue 
reforms and accomplishments of the 
Roosevelt Administration, which the 
Republicans will not, and dare not, 
oppose for the simple reason that 


these reforms and accomplishments | 


are sound and supported by an 
overwhelming majority of our peo- 
ple. They will remain as monu- 
ments to this Administration and 
will continue to be administered in 
the future no matter which party 
may be in power. 

There are those who do and will 
criticize. Criticism and fault-finding 
will not satisfy the American people. 
What they want and what they are 


determined to have is action, when 
action means progress. 
In 1939 we stand where we will 


stand in 1940, as a party, proud of 
and defending the accomplishments 


ed few at the expense of ; of this Administration, 
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The Legislative Record 


What Happened to Last-Minute Bills 
Passed by Congress 





N the spurt of work immediately preceding adjournment, Congress 
rushed to completion an immense mass of legislation, brushed off 
its collective hands and departed homeward. More than 400 bills and 
resolutions were thus dumped on the Executive desk. A large pro- 
portion of this legislation consisted of private claims, bridge and road 
bills and minor corrections to previous legislation. 
But the President had to read and digest it all, with the assistance 


of his aides. 


His task, begun in Washington immediately after Con- 


gress adjourned, was finished at Hyde Park, N. Y., by Friday night, 


well within the 


“pocket veto” limit of ten days. 


Among the bills and resolutions so far approved or vetoed were: 


Ps Agriculture 
Development of farm units on pub- 
lic lands under Federal reclamation 
| projects with funds furnished by the 
Farm Security Administration (S. 
2410). Signed Aug. 7. 
Regulating interstate and foreign 
commerce in seeds anc setting fixed 


standards for foreign seeds (H. R. 
5625). Signed Aug. 9. 
AAA amendments relating to to- 


bacco, against a second referendum 
' on burley and fire cured tobacco, 
power to increase national marketing 
quota, penalty for exceeding quota, 
| ete., (H. R. 6538 to 6541). Signed Aug. 


Appropriations 

Final Deficiency’ Bill, carrying 
$185,176,000 to supply deficiencies in 
appropriations for the 1938-39 fiscal 
year and to provide 
appropriations for 1939-1940 (H. R. 
7462). Signed Aug. 10. 

Includes $119,600,000 to 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
continue to support farm commodity 
prices; $2,070,000 for naval pubiic 
works; $2,500,000 to modernize five 
battleships and $6,000,000 for arma- 
ment and ammunition; $4,000,000 to 
Civil Aeronautics Authority for civil- 
ian pilot training. 


enable 
to 


Insular Affairs 
Amendment of act entitled “An 
Act to Provide a Civil Government 
for the Virgin Islands,” (8S. 2784). 
Signed Aug. 7. 
Authorizing temporary § appoint- 
| ment of a special judge for the Vir- 
gin Islands (S. 190). Signed Aug. 5. 
Amendment to Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act to cushion economic 
effect of self-government in the Is- 
lands (H. R. 7096). Signed Aug. 7. 


Judiciary 

Adding chapter entitled “Adminis- 
tration of United States Courts” to 
Federal judicial code (S. 188). Signed 
Aug. 7. 

Permitting Federal judges, physi- 
cally unfit, to retire on full pay after 
ten years (S. 1282). Signed Aug. 5. 

Providing that no Federa] statute 
of limitations shall apply to capital 
offenses (S. 1773). Signed Aug. 5. 

Amending Section 224 of the 
criminal code to penalize the mak- 
ing of false claims for loss of insured 
mail matter (S. 183). Signed Aug. 5. 

Extension of Federal court juris- 
diction to cases of card sharps on 
American ships (S. 1874). Signed 
Aug. 5. 

Amendment to Federal Firearms 
Act (H. R. 2883) defining “ammuni- 
tion” as not to include shotgun 
shells and .22-caliber rifle cartridges, 
Signed Aug. 6. 

Barring use of mails for soliciting 
the obtainment of divorces abroad 


(S. 2245). Signed Aug. 10 
Labor 
Exemption from Wage-Hour law of 
operators in telephone exchanges 


serving less than 500 subscribers. (S. 
2324). Signed Aug. 9. 


National Defense 

Reviving rank and title of lieu- 
tenant general of the Regular Army 
(H. R. 793). Signed Aug. 5 

Waiving age limit for appointment 
as second lieutenant, Regular Ariny, 
of certain persons now on active 
duty with the Air Corps (H. R. 6925). 
Signed Aug. 5. 

Authorizing Secretary of War to 
enter upon public works contracts in 
Alaska and Panama Canal Zone on 
cost-plus fixed-fee basis (S. 2562). 
Signed Aug. 7. 

Measures to perfect consolidation 
of Lighthouse Service and Coast 
Guard (H. R. 7288). Signed Aug. 7. 

Making pensions payable to wid- 
ows and orphans of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, Boxer Re- 
| bellion or Philippines Insurrection, 


effective as of date of death of vet- | 


eran, if claim is filed within one 
year of such death (H. R. Res. 183). 
Signed Aug. 5. 


Patents 

Reducing from two 

the period during which an inventor 

may make public use of his inven- 

tion before filing application (H. R. 
} 6872). Signed Aug. 5. 


years to one 


supplemental | 


Amending patent interference 


practice laws (H. R. 6873). Signed 
Aug. 5. 
Reducing to one year period in 


which an inventor may copy claim 
from an issued patent for purpose 
of asserting his own priority (H. R. 
6875). Signed Aug. 5. 

Providing for shortening of times 
allowed for reply to Patent Office 
actions (H. R. 6878). Signed Aug. 8. 

Simplifying procedure in paying 
final fees on allowed applications for 
patents (H. R. 6874). Signed Aug. 9. 


Miscellaneous 


Glass bill to extend to 1943 the ef- 
fective date of ban on interlocking 
bank directorates. Vetoed Aug. 5. 

Amendment of Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, setting up a system of 
requisitioning American vessels - in 
emergency or war, to prevent harsh- 
ness of a sudden requisitioning with- 
out compensation to the owner (H, 
R. 4983). Signed Aug. 8. 

Prohibiting further coinage and is- 
suance of commemorative coins au- 
thorized by Congress prior to March 
1, 1939 (H. R. 2750). Signed Aug. 5. 

Amendments broadening and de- 
fining the Propaganda Agency Act of 
| June 8, 1938 (H. R. 5988). Signed 

Aug. 5. 

Providing for Federal participation 
in the celebration at Fort McHenry, 
Sept. 14, 1939, in celebration of the 
125th anniversary of the writing of 
the Star Spangled Banner (S. J. Res. 
176). Signed Aug. 5 


Social Welfare 
Social Security amendments, cov- 
ering large groups of bank employes, 
seamen and others under the Act, be- 
ginning old-age pensions in 1940, in- 
creasing Federal contribution to 
| States for old assistance to $20 per 
person, freezing pay roll taxes at 1 
per cent until 1943 (H. R. 6635). 
Signed Aug. 11. 
Extension of life of Civilian Con- 
servation Corps to July 1, 1943 (H. R. 
2990). Signed Aug. 8. 


Matters Postponed to 
1940 Session 


All legislation pending when the 
first session of the 76th Congress 
adjourned sine die, Aug. 5, will re- 
tain its status at the coming session 
in January. The following subjects 
were covered in bills which made 
some progress in the recent session 
but were left for further action at the 
coming session: 

Neutrality and war supplies em- 


bargoes. Profiteering in war time, 
War referendum. 

Proposed amendments to. the 
Wage-Hour Act. 

Amending the Labor Relations 
Act. (House investigation of Labor 


Relations Board authorized.) 

Seditious and radical activities. 
Deportation system. 

Anti-third term resolution, 
Amendment for limiting presidential 
term. 

Reorganization regulation of trans- 
portation. New system of handling 
railroad receivership in general. 

Ban on further issues of tax-exe- 
empt securities. 

Extension of “clean politics” bill 
to State and municipal political ace 
tivities. 

Insurance of cotton crop. 

Law-making by administrative rule 
ings. 

National health program; outlines 
approved by Senate committee but 
specific recommendations withheld 
until next session. 

Broadening of the Walsh-Healey 
Act; changes advocated by some or- 
ganized labor interests. 

Ban on “oppressive labor prac- 
tices”; investigation by Senate Civil 
Liberties Committee authorized in 
part. 

Block-booking of motion pictures. 
| Additional projects for river and 

harbor improvement; also for elimi- 

nating water pollution. 
Proposed but no action taken: 
Anti-lynching legislation. 
Civil Service extension. 
Item veto power. 
Regional planning. 
Extension of Federal aid to educae 
| tion, 
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YOU PRESIDENT-BAITING, WHISKY-DRINKING, POKER-PLAYING, 
EVIL OLD MEN! 


Cartoonist Elderman in the Washington Post 
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A PRECARIOUS PERCH 


Cartoonist Bressler in the New Haven Journal-Courier 
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+ REVAMPING TAX SYSTEM + 


NNOUNCEMENT that the tax problem will 4 vided that 


be studied by members of Congress during 
the months before the coming session arouses 
wide discussion in the press of the taxation 
needs of the country. 

Taking up the question of the “redistribution 
of wealth under the guise of Federal taxation,” 
the Rochester Times-Union (Ind.), expresses 
the feeling that 
government, including the Federal Government, 
should be held partly responsible for the de- 
mand for public funds.” The Times-Union ar- 
gues that the more wealthy States carry a 
greater burden. 

It is advised by the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), 
that those who desire tax relief “should con- 
centrate the growing power of the popular tax 
protest on the officials who are responsible for 
inefficiency and waste.” 

Quoting from a survey, 
Journal (Ind.), 


the Flint (Mich), 
states that sentiment is so di- 


“48 per cent of people believe taxes 
should be lowered to increase prosperity.” 
“Substitution of a direct tax for the present 
hidden taxes,” contends the Boston Transcript 
(Rep.), “would make for a more honest and 
simple tax structure. It would end the myth 


| that only the rich pay taxes and make the entire 


nation more zealous in resisting governmental 


| extravagance. 


“the spending extravagance of | 


“The danger in any such reform of the tax 
structure would lie in the possibility that the 
‘hidden’ taxes would not be repealed or that 
prices would be inched ahead by profit seekers 
until the poor man was doubly burdened. 

“It cannot be forgotten in apprvaching this 
problem that the Government does furnish luxu- 


| ries and recreations for the poor man that he 


could not purchase from private sources for the 
money that he now pays in taxes. 

“At all events, the next session of Congress 
might well place tax reform and legitimate 


| economies first on its agenda.” 
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“THE MAN WHO WAS HOLLERING “TAKE HIM OUT!” 


Cartoonist Herblock for NEA 





+ “SECURITY” 


HANGES in the Social Security System, pro- + 

4 vided by amendments adopted in Congress’ 
closing minutes, are welcomed by 82 per cent | 
of the commenting press. Most editors approved 
the more liberal benefits and the decision to 
“freeze” pay-roll taxes at present levels for three 
more years. 

Attacks by the other 18 per cent centered on 
Congress’ action in increasing the benefits with- 
out increasing taxes to pay for them. A ‘number 
of these editors approved defeat of the Con- | 
nally amendment, which would have granted 
more Federal funds for the old-age assistance | 
program by breaking down the system of 50-50 | 
contributions by National and State govern- | 
ments. 


Revised Law “The changes,” the Bal- | 
timore Sun points out, 
“include an additional 
1,100,000 persons in the | 
coverage of the program 
by blanketing in maritime workers, bank em- 
ployes and others, though farm laborers and 
domestic servants are still omitted.” 


Covers Million 


More Persons 


“Congress seems to have performed a feat of 
legerdemain,” declares the Hartford Times 
(Dem.). “It has very substantially increased 
the benefits under the Social Security system, | 
and at the same time has reduced the taxes by , 
which it is financed, 


“In the midst of rejoicing over the greater | 
benefits it may be worth while to consider the 
improbability of the ultimate success of such 
procedure.” 

“The long delay in acting on well-considered 


Is Viewed As 


AND TAXES + 


proposals,” states the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
(Dem.), “resulted from the deadlock over the 
Connally amendment which would have in- 
creased the Federal contribution to State old-age 
pensions from a 50-50 to a 2-to-1 basis for the 
first $15 of monthly pensions. There was no 
justification for the additional tapping of the 
Federal Treasury. The Senate did well to re- 
ject it.” 


“The most important 
benefit resulting from the 
compromise,” in the 

. judgment of the Man- 
Biggest Benefit os ster (N. H.) Union 
(Rep.), “will be the freezing of the old-age in- 
surance tax rate at its present level of 1 per cent 
on both workers and employers for the next 
three years. This change was approved by both 


“Frozen” Tax 


‘the House and Senate in their original measures, 


but there was a danger that it would go by the 
board as a result of conflict over other items.” 


“The importance of the amendment dropping 
the big reserve plan,” thinks the Gary (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune (Ind.), “is not chiefly in the fact 
that we have admitted the foolishness of that 


| plan. It is in the benefit it will prove to business 


generally. Business may not be any better be- 
cause of the congressional action but there is 
good reason to believe it would have suffered 
if the old law had been permitted to stand and 
the 50 per cent pay-roll tax boost had been al- 
lowed to take effect. Both business and the 
‘new deal’ agreed it would reduce purchasing 
power by the amount of the extra tax load at a 


| time when recovery hangs in the balance.” 








| 
| 
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SPENDING-LENDING: 
EDITORS’ VIEWS 
OF ITS DEFEAT 


perest in Congress of the Roosevelt spend. 

ing-lending program causes many news. 
papers to discuss its possible effect on genera! 
business. Some three-fifths of 
editors argue that “pump-priming” has nen 
proved unwise and that industry will be the 
better for its passing. 

The minority in general argue that Govern. 
ment lending was not a factor in business dol. 
drums; that today large industrial concerns are 
able to finance themselves; that the deterrent 
to expansion is more a fear of the future than 
a lack of money. 


“If the present trend 
toward a revival of busi- 
ness continues well into 
1940,” according to the 
Lowell Courier - Citizen 
(Ind.), “this will be taken to show that the 
President was mistaken in thinking that pump- 
priming is the only method to ensure national 
prosperity under present conditions.” 


Trend of Trade 
May Discount 


Pump-Priming 


After enumerating the things that stand to 
the credit of the Congress session, the Indian- 
apolis News (Rep.) advises: 

“With clear working majorities in both houses 
they could have done enough for business and 
for foreign trade to have swung the country 
far along toward real recovery. But they failed 
the people and their party.” 


“When Congress returns in January,” de- 
clares the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.), “big- 
ger and better things may be expected of it. 
Greater victories then should be recorded for 
the people—victories which will fully restore 
confidence in the Government and so assure 
rapid progress toward recovery and reemploy- 
ment. The outlook is altogether promising.” 


“The legislators,” sug- 
gests the Columbus 
(Ohio) Citizen (Ind.), 
“unmistakably gave a cue 
to business to do its stuff, 
while the tide of pump-priming was definitely, 
even rudely, checked. Will business respond? 
The future of orthodox capitalism in America 
seems to depend on the answer to that ques- 
tion.’ 

“The conversion of Congress to economy can- 
not but stimulate recovery,” says the Daven- 
port (Iowa) Times (Ind.). 

“Obviously,” comments the Newark Evening 
News (Ind.), “the President believes that pri- 
vate capital will not take up the slack; that this 
is possible only through Government loans and 
‘investments’. His assumption may be correct 
but if it is so, it will be largely because of 
his restrictive policies and the high level to 
which production costs have been pushed as 
a result. Little or no attempt at correct! 
along these lines was made by the Congress 
majority's revolt against the President.” 

“Who wants to borrow?” asks the Providenc: 
Journal (Ind.), adding: “What does the record 
show? The RFC has a plethora of funds ' 
loan. Yet at the close of business on May 
this year, the RFC had loans outstanding in 
the comparatively small amount of $117,000,000 
This was the total despite universal knowledge 
in the business world that the RFC is anxious 
to lend money to stimulate the nation’s business. 

“The loan situation in the twelve Federa! 
Reserve institutions is still more impressive.” 


Business Must 
Now Take Up 
Recovery Task 


” 































IT’S THE SYMBOL OF APPEASEMENT! 


Cartoonist Warr 





en in the Buffalo Evening News 
























THREE JEERS FOR ECONOMY! 


Cartoonist Bressler in the Paterson Evening News 
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YOUTH'S ROLE IN MODERN LIBERALISM: 
SECURITY AS THE BASIS OF FREEDOM 


By PAUL V. MceNUTT 


Federal Security Adminis- 
trator 


§ Young Democrats you have 
A chosen to associate yourselves 
with a tradition that is venerable but 
yirile—never more virile in this 
country than it is today—the phi- 
losophy and practice of liberalism. 

What do we mean by liberalism? 
In the largest sense, nearly every 
American is @ liberal. We are all the 
heirs of the great liberal faith that 
marked the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries—the faith in and 
respect for the individual man. We 
believe in democratic government, 





Democracy as the ideal social 
goal is pictured to the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America 
by Paul V. McNutt, Federal Se- 
curity Administrator, The es- 
sence of modern liberalism, he 
says, is to conserve what is valu- 
able but to strive to remove so- 
cial and economic injustices. 

Mr. MecNutt’s address, de- 
livered in Pittsburgh, Aug. 11, is 
printed herewith in full text by 
The United States News be- 
cause of its interest as a presen- 
tation of views by a leading as- 
pirant for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, and as the 
first political address of such 
nature delivered by a Federal 
official since the enactment of 
the Hatch Act. Mr. McNutt 
is not himself subject to that 
act, since he heads an Executive 








| agency. 
free enterprise and the dignity and 
importance of human rights and 
needs. In the same large sense 
nearly all of us are conservatives. 
We want to conserve our invaluable 
heritage of tested customs and in- 
stitutions—of which none are more 
important than the customs and in- 
stitutions of democratic liberalism it- 
self. 

But throughout our history some 
people have been more conscious 
than others that democracy is not 
merely the label for a type of gov- 
ernment but a social goal which must 
be struggled for. They have sought 
more continuously to give substance 
to the democratic ideal. They have 
been more alert to forces which im- 
peril it, more sensitive to social and 
economic injustices, readier to act to 
remove them. People of these quali- 
ties and aspirations have earned the 
right to be called liberals. 





Jefferson’s Definition 
Of Natural Parties 


Thomas Jefferson wrote: 
heir constitutions are naturally di- 
vided into two parties: 
who fear and distrust the people and 


+ 





|} pound of cure. 





“MEANING OF LIBERALISM” 
Young Democrats gathered at Pitts- 
burgh last week heard Federal Se- 
curtiy Administrator Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt (above) maintain that all of 
the couftry’s foremost Presidents 
have been liberals, and that “the 
greatest example of democratic lib- 
eralism” is Franklin D. Roosevelt. 





+ 





conditions change, 
problems and new opportunities, the | 
immediate goal of liberalism also 
must change. The accomplishments 
of the liberals in one generation often 
become the most cherished posses- 
sion of the conservative of the next. 

Unfortunately, needed improve- 
ments have sometimes been swept 
away by reaction before they have 
been completed and appraised at 
their true worth. Against that, we 
iberals of today must be on our 
guard. Unfortunately, too, liberal- 
ism often does not get a chance un- 
til the situation is almost out of 
hand. Again and again its men of 
vision have! detected rotten spots | 
and malignant growths which, taken 
early, might be removed by a simple 
operation, but which later may 
prove fatal. 

Liberals believe that the ounce of 
prevention is always better than the 
But they do not al- 


| ways get the chance to put this 


| eration. 


“Men by | 


wish to draw all powers from them | 


into the hands of the higher classes. 


2—Those who identify themselves | 


with the people, have confidence in 
them, cherish and consider them as 
the most wise depository of the pub- 
lic interests.” 

We who hold to the liberal ideal 


roudly declare our membership in | 


that second group; we identify our- 
Selves with the people who share 


this vision, who have faith that | 
Ordinary citizens are capable of | 


working together to build a better 
society, 
The highest testimonial to politi- 


cal liberalism is the fact that our | 


greatest Presidents—the Presidents 
whom we honor most—were liberals. 


Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, Lin- | 


coln, Wilson—all were liberals. And 
all were reviled in their day by men 


who were less brave, less humani- | 


tarlan and less wise. Now again 
we have been moving forward un- 
Ger the leadership of a courageous 
President, who is recognized 


through the world as the greatest | 


living example of democratic lib- 
eralism, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The party to which you and I be- 
long has had no monopoly on lib- 
fralism. But, from its sources in the 
liberalism of Jefferson until now, it 


truth into practice. A great deal of 
recent turmoil and confusion would | 
have been prevented if the liberals 
of a generation ago had been al- 
lowed to go ahead with their work. 
In the most critical of our present 
social and economic problems we are 
paying for years of past neglect. 


The Two Main Tasks 
Of Liberalism Today 


Liberalism, I have always felt, | 
should attract the special devotion 
of youth, since it is concerned about 
the future, as well as the present. 
It must be up-to-date—if not up to 
the minute, at least up to the gen- 
For this very reason there 
is seldom full agreement among lib- 
erals as to all the details of their 
program at any given time. 

There can never be complete 
ageement as long as every man does 
his own thinking—and as liberals we 


Th | insist upon the right and duty of 
—Those | 


every citizen to think for himself. 

But on certain great tasks I be- 
lieve the liberals of today are agreed. 
Without attempting to describe 
them all, I will set forth a few 
which seem to me to be funda- 
mental. 

First, of course, comes the vigilant 
protection of those civil liberties | 
which are the life blood of our dem- 
ocratic system—the right of the 
citizen to say and publish what he 
thinks, to worship in his own way, 
to acquire and to possess property, 
to be secure in his home, to petition 
his government, to be tried for crime 
only by his fellow citizens, and to 
vote for whom he pleases. 

The early liberals incorporated 
these guarantees into our Constitu- 
tion; and except in the stress of 
wars and their aftermath, they have | 
always found general acceptance. 
But to defend them and exéend their 
application always has been, and 
must continue to be, our first duty. 
That task has been ably performed 
these last few years by the Federal 
Government. We have grounds for 
further satisfaction in the fact that 
now, for the first time in our history, 
a special unit to root out and prose- 


| cute violations of civil liberty has 
| been established in the Department 


has time and again been the chan- | 


hel of effective liberal action. When 
it has not been liberal, it has not 
Succeeded. During these last few 
years we have been moving again 
along our true course, a course 
croadened and strengthened by the 
Millions of progressive and inde- 
Pendent voters who are always ready 
‘o join with us in a practical liberal 
Program. And along that broad 
course we are going to continue to 
progress, 

_ This movement is implicit in the 
eral ideal. For liberalism is not 
Static; it is part of the process of 


‘te and growth. It is also a way of 


t 


‘inking and a way of acting. 


As | 


of Justice. 

The second great task of liberal- 
ism today is to remedy the many | 
and diverse abuses which have 
threatened the safety of our eco- 
nomic and social order. One of the 
most important is the thoughtless 
destruction of our natural resources 
—especially of our primary resource, 
the land. The conservation of nat- 
ural resources has been a cardinal 
point in the liberal program for two 
generations. But only within the 
last few years has the nation really 
come to grips with this problem, 
with the prospect that the construc- 
tive work of conservation can over- 
take the reckless destruction that 
is still going on 

The liberalism of our day is un- j 


creating new | 


dertaking to deal with the other 
abuses—many of them long stand- 
ing and increasingly acute—which 
have grown out of the excessive con- 
centration of private economic 
power. It is sometimes said that 


| the liberals who founded our party 


were more concerned with political 
than with economic problems. But 
this is because the abuses they had 
experienced were those of remote 
and irresponsible power in politics 
rather than in economics. They 
Stood only at the threshold of the 
industrial revolution which has al- 
tered the face of Western society; 
and they could not foresee how 
drastically it would change the way 
men work and live. 

But Jefferson and his liberal con- 


temporaries did see clearly that po- | 
litical and economic democracy were | 


inseparable. This insight led Jeffer- 
son to regard the individual small 
farmer as the economic base of de- 
mocracy: A man who owned his 
home and lived largely from the 
products of his own toil was eco- 
nomically independent, and there- 
fore politically free. We can’t re- 
capture the simple economy of Jef- 
ferson. But neither can we get away 
from his insistence that a man’s po- 
litical freedom is tenuous unless it 
has a secure economic base. 

We liberals of today reject, alike, 
class warfare and class distinction. 
We recognize differences in individ- 
ual talents, differences in occupation 
—yes. But we repudiate the notion 


that any kind of useful work is less | 


dignified, less becoming to a citizen, 
than any other kind, just as we re- 
pudiate the equally undemocratic no- 
tion that any group, or class, is en- 
dowed with a superior right to gov- 
ernment. Our aim is a concert of 
interests based on social and eco- 
nomic justice. 

That is why we have always been 
concerned with eradicating the 
abuses which tend to bring the whole 
system of private property into dis- 
repute and so to menace its exist- 
ence. That is why we have sought 
to insist that those who command 
great economic power shall conduct 
themselves, not as_ irresponsible 
scramblers for personal gain, but as 
trustees. That is why we have al- 
ways worked to bring about the 
widest possible ownership of prop- 


propertied workers may have the 
equivalent in economic security of 
Jefferson’s self-sustaining farm. 


Abundant Production 


As a Pressing Need 


A third and most pressing task of 
liberalism today, therefore, is to 
make our economic machine turn out 
the abundant production of which it 
is capable. Our economic machine 
was in miserable working order when 
the present liberal movement took 
the lead. Our banking system was 
prostrate; we were in the midst of 
the most severe agricultural depres- 
sion in our history; our industrial 
output had been cut almost in half. 
We sometimes hear people talk glibly 
about the world depression. There 
was one. But only one other great 
industrial nation had a depression 
which even held a candle to ours. 
That nation was Germany—and we 
all know that, as a result, Germany 
was torn from its new and insecure 
democratic moorings and swept into 
the breakers of dictatorship. 

It is interesting to note that a 
number of democratic countries 
which got off better than we during 
the depression had been more fore- 
handed; they had done years ago 
many of the things we have just 


| erty and to create ways by which un- | 


begun to do—created social insur- | 
ance systems, started extensive hous- | 


ing programs, and set up strong 
banking systems. All of them had 
found it necessary, or helpful, to use 
the power of government both to 
regulate and to stimulate private en- 


terprise—sometimes far beyond any | 
| ald the unemployed. And the sound 


intervention which has been at- 
tempted here. And they had done 
all this without jeopardizing their 
democratic liberalism. 

In our own country the economic 








| “No Conservative” 





In his message to the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of America, President 





Roosevelt served notice that he 
would not support for President a 
conservative candidate on a “strad- 
dle-bug” platform. 








pent-up energy. Of one point I 


will never resign themseves to per- 
manent unemployment for able- 
bodied workers. They know that 


and the capacities to assure a de- 
cent life for everyone who is will- 
ing to work. They will never be sat- 
isfied until they reach that goal. It 
must, it shall be reached. 


tives of modern liberalism cannot 

ke separated from its broad human 

purposes. 

Woodrow Wilson drew an indictment 

of our society which it is the task 

of modern liberalism to expunge. He 

Said, truthfully: 

“We have been proud of our in- 
dustrial achievements, but we have 
not hitherto stopped thoughtfully 
enough to count the human cost, the 
cost of lives snuffed out, of energies 
overtaxed and broken, the fearful 
physical and spiritual cost to the 
men and women and children upon 
whom the dead weight and burden of 
it all has fallen pitilessly the years 
through. . . 

“There has been something crude 
and heartless and unfeeling in our 

| haste to succeed and to be great. 

Our thought has been, ‘Let every man 
| look out for himself, let every gen- 
| eration look out for itself,’ while we 
reared giant machinery which made 
| it impossible that any but those who 
| stood at the levers of control should 
| have a chance to look out for them- 
| selves. .. 

“There can be no equality of op- 
| portunity, the first essential of jus- 
tice in the body politic, if men and 
women and children be not shielded 
in their lives, their very vitality, from 
the consequences of great industrial 
and social processes which they can- 
not alter, control, or singly cope with. 
Society must see to it that it does 
not crush or weaken or damage its 
own constituent parts.” 

Woodrow Wilson set out to meet 
the challenge implicit in’ his diag- 
nosis of our social order, but unfor- 
tunately he was unable to get very 
far. Except in a piecemeal way and 


there is plenty of useful work to be | events. 


done and that we have the resources | 





THE PRESIDENTS PLEDGE TO FIGHT 
CONTROL OF U. S. BY CONSERVATIVES 


President Roosevelt's 
Pitt Tyson Maner, president of the 
Young Democrats of America, read 
to the Young Democrats’ convention 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 10, follows in 
full text: 


LEASE convey my greetings to the 

convention. 

Never was there a more timely 
gathering than that of you Young 
Democrats at Pittsburgh. Recent 


| events have demonstrated the neces- 


| Sity of a restatement and a reaffir- 


mation of Democratic principles, and 
no group can undertake this mission 
as well as the young men and young 
women of our party. 

From the beginning, democracy 
has meant progress and its battle 


| ever since Jefferson's time has been 
a steady conflict with the forces of | 


reaction and special favors. Every 


| time the policies involving greater 


think we can be sure: Our people | 


The political and economic objec- | 


Twenty-six years ago | 


opportunities for the common man 
have triumphed our political ene- 
mies have sought to minimize those 
policies and to neutralize the deci- 
sions of the people. Today is no ex- 
ception to that classical course of 


Opposition Centers 


Its Drive on ““Methods”’ 


Uniformly the party of Nicholas 
Biddle of Jackson's time, of Quay and 
Hanna of the Cleveland era, and of 
the Theodore Roosevelt period, has 
bowed to the progressive wing to the 
extent of pretending accord with the 
objectives of the progressive admin- 
istrations, but has found fault with 
the methods requisite for putting and 
keeping these principles at work. 
Uniformly have they appealed to 
such elements in our own party as 
dreaded the departure from ancient 
habits or were responsive to the 
powerful agencies that financed and 
controlled local politics. 

Probably the hoariest story of cor- 
ruption in American elections is the 
history of those moneyed magnates 
who contributed vastly to the cam- 
paigns of candidates of both parties 
with the idea that they could con- 
tinue control regardless of the way 
which the political cat jumped. 

Just as there are progressives in 
the Republican ranks, so there are 
reactionaries in our own party. Po- 


message to 


| roots and plant new and untried 


+ 





How far will President Roose- 
velt go in refusing to support a 
“conservative” presidential can- 
didate? Would he head a third 
party if an anti-New Deal can- 
didate were nominated? And is 
the third-term idea out of the 
picture? 

These questions are raised as 
a result of the President’s letter, | 
Aug. 10, to the Young Democrats 
in convention in Pittsburgh. Be- 
cause of the letter’s importance 
in the struggle for party leader- 
ship in 1940, The United 
States News herewith prints 
it in full text. 











seeds, desire to use the existing 
plants of civilizations, to select the | 


| best of them, to water them and | 


litical affiliation is often the child of | 


hereditary principles, begotten in the 
first instance of issues of terrific im- 
portance in the beginning, but which 
have no more significance at present 
than the inflamed controversy of a 
century and a half ago as to whether 
the Capital of the United States 


| should be at Washington or some- 


in a relatively few States, very little | 


further advance was made until the 
| unfinished work was picked up and 
| carried forward valiantly under the 
leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
| During his administration social leg- 
| islation has made greater strides 
than during any other administra- 
tion in our history. 


| 

| Welfare Agencies 
Grouped in Unit 

The abolition of child labor in in- 


dustry, the national minimum wage 
| and maximum hour law, the protec- 


where on the Susquehanna River. 
Always has it been the aim of 
the enemies of liberalism to seek 


to attach to themselves such mem- | 


bers of our party. Sometimes they 
have succeeded; sometimes 
have failed. 


Progressive Trends 
Never Eliminated 


they | 


When they have succeeded they | 


have not infrequently been  suc- 
cessful in their efforts to supplant 


| a Democratic administration with 
la Republican administration. Such 
happenings, though they have 


tion of labor in its rights to organize | 


and to bargain collectively—all have 
deep social as well as economic im- 
| portance. The interest of the nation 
in the welfare of all its citizens has 
also been demonstrated through the 
| appropriation of Federal money to 


principle has been established that, 
in so far as possible, this aid shall 
be in the form of wages for work 


| performed. 


advance of the last six years has | 


been substantial. It has encoun- 
tered difficulties traceable to the er- 
rors and oversights of earlier years, 
the closing of our geographic fron- 
tiers, wars—the war of 1914-18 and 
the current wars—and the world- 
wide trend toward economic na- 
tionalism. 

Sometimes we are told that the 
filling up of our continent and the 
maturing of our economy have nar- 
rowed economic opportunity. In a 
temporary, superficial sense this 
may be true—workers displaced by 
industry can no longer go West and 
make a start on free land. To start 
many kinds of business takes more 
capital, more organization today 
than in the past. But we modern 
liberals have no patience with those 
who bemoan that the days of oppor- 
tunity are gone. As long as we are 
growing, our Civilization had to be 
spread rather thin; now that geo- 
graphical expansion has slackened 
we have a chance to spread it thick- 
er and richer. 

This 


Most important of all—because it 
affects the welfare of more people 
today and in the future—is the great 
group of socia] measures now brought 
together in the Federal Security 
agency. 

Here are the great agencies for the 
benefit of youth—the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and the National 
Youth Administration. Many people 
do not realize it, but more than one- 
third of all our unemployed are 
young people 16 to 24 years of age. 

This age group now numbers more 
than 21,000,000. At any given time 
during the last nine years, from 3 to 
6 million of these young people have 
been unemployed by private industry 
—that is, they wanted jobs but could 
not find them. Others were employed 
only part time. A distressingly large 
percentage have no vocational skills 
and have had no opportunity to ac- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


country is bursting with | 


quire them—much less to learn the 
habit of regular work. 

Idleness is bad enough for older 
people who have learned how to 
| work. But it is doubly dangerous for 
[Contiriued on Page 11.) 


j 


brought dismay for a period, have 
not sufficed to stop the general and 
inevitable movement to make our 
country a better country for all of 
us rather than to make it a lush 
pasture for the seekers and holders 
of privilege. 

Every Democratic 
has left a progressive mark on our 
own history and has _ influenced 
world progress as well. 
it has been succeeded by a typically 
Republican administration, progress 
has slipped backwards—sometimes a 
few feet and often many miles. 

It has been said that a great many 
voters today want us as a Nation to 
stop, look and listen. What they 
fail to understand is that nations 
cannot stand still because by the 
very act of standing still the rest 
of the procession, moving forward, 


administration | 


But when | 


inevitably leaves them in the rear. | 
Therefore, their desire to stand Still | 
actually means moving backward in | 


relation to the rest of the world. 


Republican and Democratic reac- | 


tionaries want to undo what we have 
accomplished in these last few years 


and return to the unrestricted in- | 


dividualism of the previous century. 
Republican and Democratic conserv- 
atives admit that all of our recent 
policies are not wrong and that many 
of them should be retained—but 
their eyes are on the present; they 
give no thought for the future and 
thus, without meaning to, are failing 
to solve even current social and 
economic problems by declining to 
consider the needs of tomorrow. 
Radicals of all kinds have some use 
to humanity because they have at 
least the imagination to think up 
many kinds of answers to problems 
even though their answers are wholly 
impracticable of fulfillment in the 
immediate future. 

Liberals, on the other hand, are 
those who, unlike the radicals who 
want to tear up everything by the 


make them grow—not only for the | 
present use of mankind, but also for | 
the use of generations to come, That | 
is_why I call myself a liberal, and | 
that is why, even if we go by the 
modern contraption of polls of pub- 
lic opinion, an overwhelming major- | 
ity of younger men and women | 
throughout the United States are on 
the liberal side of things. 


In considering the present and the 
future of American politics or poli- 
cies, you have the right and the duty 
to say to those who want to stand 
—‘Have you no program other than | 
standing still? We are not satisfied | 
if you tell us glibly that you believe | 
in taking care of old people, that you 
want the young people to have jobs, 
that you want everybody to have a 
job, that you believe in a fairer dis- 
tribution of wealth—we insist in ad- 
dition that you give us specifications 
of how you would do it if you were 
in power.” 


Do not let the reactionaries and 


the conservatives get away with fine 
phrases. Pin them down and make 
them tell you just how they would 
do it. 

The Democratic Party will fail if it 
goes conservative next year, or if it 
is led by people who can offer naught 
but fine phrases. 

Last winter, in speaking at the 
Jackson Day dinner, I referred to 
the sad state the country would 
be in if it had to choose between 
a Democratic tweedledum and a 
Republican tweedledee. I want to 
amend that simile, so let me put it 
this way: The Democratic Party will 
not survive as an effective force in 
the nation if. the voters have to 


| choose between a Republican twee- 


dledum and a Democratic tweedle- 
dummer,. 


Will Not Support 
Conservative Candidates 


If we nominate conservative can- 
didates, or lip-service candidates, on 
a straddle-bug platform, I personally, 
for my own self-respect and because 
of my long service to, and belief in, 
liberal Democracy, will find it im- 
possible to have any active part in 
such an unfortunate suicide of the 
old Democratic Party. 


I do not anticipate that any such 
event will take place, for I believe 
that the convention will see the 
political wisdom, as well as the na- 
tional wisdom, of giving to the voters 
of the United States an opportunity 
to maintain the practice and the 
policy of moving forward with a 
liberal and humanitarian program. 

A large part of the responsibility 
for such a choice of fundamental 
policies lies in the hands and in the 
heads of the younger menand women 
of the Nation. Be vigilant to keep 
Tories from controlling your own 
ranks—just as vigilant as you will 
be to keep Tory Republicans from 
controlling your own nation. 

We who have borne the heat and 
burden of the day salute you—you 
who are about to live! 

Very sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D,. ROOSEVELT. 

















A FAIR WITHIN A FAIR 


It has take 


alize all ov 


own build 


ventive mi 
to think in 





ly Utestecagbenube 


na World’s Fair to make us re- 
er again that ours is not a com- 


monplace business. More than 12 months 
ago we undertook the task of erecting our 


ing at the New York World's 


Fair. Today there has sprung up a trea- 
sure house of wonders devised by the in- 


nds of an organization trained 
terms of practical applications 


rather than spectacular showmanship. 


Instead of an ordinary cornerstone laying, we buried the Time 
Capsule with its significant message of our times for people who 


will live 5000 years from now. 


In our laboratory we discovered that everyday experimental 
equipment could be transformed into headline attractions for a 
Playground of Science where visitors crowd the aisles to see the 


shape of their own voices, transmit 
demonstrate to themselves other m 


music over a beam of light, and 
ysteries of science. 


An engineer's dream was brought to fulfillment in the form of a 
friendly Frankenstein who walks and talks, counts on his fingers 


and distinguishes colors to the del 


who throng his every appearance. 


Our auditorium cannot accomm 
in line to witness the triumph of m 


ight and amazement of crowds 


odate the audiences who stand 
odern woman over drudgery, as 


accomplished by one of our lesser-known appliances. 


To add to the enchantment of the Fair as a whole, as well as our 


own building, Westinghouse engin 


eers took advantage of the latest 


developments in illumination, hydraulics and control devices to 
create the Singing Tower of Light with its breath-taking symphony 


of music, water and light. 


Behind the scenes, Westinghouse has collaborated with the Fair 


and other exhibitors in making possible all the wonders of this 
World of Tomorrow. We furnished the lighting and power equip- 
ment for the spectacular Lagoon of Nations where thousands of 


fair-goers stand nightly in awed wonder. The longest electric stair- 


way in the country, the exterior lighting of the Perisphere, the 


production of Florida climate on Long Island, are examples of a 


few of our transportation, lighting 
tions to this greatest of all fairs. 


It is gratifying to realize that our 


and air conditioning contribu- 


own people were able to take a 


World’s Fair in their stride and handle it as they would any ordi- 


nary, everyday job. We hope you w 


vill visit our building and spend 


time enough with us to catch the spirit of Westinghouse which we 


have tried to interpret to you in ou 


r exhibits. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT VS. THE SUPREME COURT: 
DID THE EXECUTIVE WIN THE BATTLE? 


e age-old controversy 
whether or not the end justifies 


the means has received a new twist, | 


a new interpretation applied to a 
modern political problem: The ad- 
ministration of the American Judi- 
ciary. 

In a surprise statement last week, 
President Roosevelt declared that 
the objectives of his 1937 tilt with 


the Senate over his Supreme Court | 





Has President attained 
objectives of his battle to 
revamp Supreme Court? 
What he and his critics say 


now. 











reorganization plan had been won 
in spite of the defeat of the program 
at that time. He said that “the 
country is naturally concerned with 
the attainment of proper objectives 
rather than any one of many possible 
methods proposed for the accom- 
plishment of the end.” 

The occasion was the signing of 
the so-called Court Administration 
bill, a measure which creates an ad- 
ministrative office for the Federal 
Courts. As proof of his contention 


over? 


that the judiciary battle had been | 


won, the President, in his statement, 


listed the bill he was signing and six | 


other objectives which had been en- 
acted into law or accomplished 
through the opinions of the Court 
itself. These recommendations, he 
declared, were “made by me more 
than two years ago.” 


‘Narrow’ Interpretation 
Of Constitution Attacked 


In discussing the most important 


and most controversial “objective” | 


on the list, his fight against the 
“ynwarranted attitude of the Su- 
preme Court with reference to its 
exercise of constitutional powers,” 
his fight against the Court’s “narrow 
interpretations of the Constitution,” 
President Roosevelt said: 


“It is true that the precise method, | 


“which I recommended, was not 
adopted, but the objective, as every 
person in the United States knows 
today, was achieved. The results are 
not even open to dispute.” 

As it happens, in spite of the fact 
that the Senate gave the coup de 
grace to his “Court-packing” en- 
deavor, for more than two years now 
the Supreme Court has not invali- 
dated a single act of Congress. Al- 
though the plan to add six members 
to the Court, as outlined in the his- 


toric message to Congress on Febru- | 


ary 5, 1937, was killed by the Senate, 
now, exactly 2% years later, a retire- 
ment, two resignations and a death 
have enabled the President to 
change the complexion of the Court 
by the appointment of four new 
members. 

As further proof of his “complete 
but belated” victory, President Roose- 
velt cited the “attacks recently made 


on the Supreme Court itself by ultra- | 


conservative members of the bar.” 
These attacks, he stated, “indicate 
how fully our liberal ideas have al- 
ready prevailed.” 

Although the President did not 
mention the members of the bar by 
name, he undoubtedly referred to 
such critics as Frank J. Hogan, presi- 
dent of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, who recently viewed Supreme 
Court rulings as “the most devastat- 
ing destruction of constitutional 
limitations upon Federal power, and 
the most unprecedented expansion 
of that power over the every-day 
affairs of individual citizens wit- 
nessed in the century and a half of 
the existence of the United States.” 
(A condensation of Mr. Hogan’s ad- 
dress will be found on Page 14.) 


Senator Burke Replies 
To President’s Claims 


A quick and negative reaction to 
the President’s claim for victory last 


week was the denial by Senator Ed- | 
ward R. Burke (Dem.), of Nebraska, | 
that there was any connection be- | 
tween the President’s original pro- | 
The | 


posal and subsequent events. 
conservative Senator, who acted as 
spokesman for the rebellious Demo- 
cratic group in Congress, took sharp 
issue with the Chief Executive, and 
issued a statement of his own: 


“The President’s plan was to en- | 


large the Court in order to enable 
the appointing power to fill the new 
places with judges who would in- 
terpret the Constitution in accord- 
ance with the will of the Executive 
and Legislative branches. It was a 
proposal to ‘apply force to the Ju- 
diciary,’ and it was repudiated by 
Congress and the country. 

“Undoubtedly, the new appointees 
have made a Court different from 
any the country has known. Whether 
for better or for worse depends upon 
the individual’s viewpoint. The im- 
portant consideration is that 
Court itself, as an institution, 
Mains intact.” 


Te- 


the 


ment that a bill authorizing the ap- 


tion among Department of Justice 
officials and Gongressional clerks, it 
was discovered that the President 
was mistaken. In the shuffle and 
bustle of adjournment, the Senate 
judgeship bill had become pigeon- 
holed on the desk of the Speaker of 
the House, and the House judgeship 





pointment of five additional Federal | 
judges awaited his signature. After | 
a day’s research and much consulta- | 





There was also considerable sur-  tainment of proper objectives rather 
prise over President Roosevelt's state- | 


than any one of many possible meth- 
ods proposed for the accomplish- 
ment of the end. 

1. Two and a half years ago I 
proposed the extension to the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of re- 
tirement privileges then available to 
other Federal Judges. Such an Act 
was passed March 1, 1937. 

2. I called attention to the unwar- 
ranted attitude of the Supreme Court 
with reference to its exercise of con- 
stitutional powers. Measures of so- 


—Harris & Ewing 


TWO AND ONE-HALF YEARS LATER: OBJECTIVE NO. 7 
ACCOMPLISHED 


President Roosevelt signs the Ashurst bill to establish an admin- 
istrative office for the Federal Courts. This bill, he says, completes 
the objectives first outlined in his judiciary reorganization message 
of February 5, 1937. Studyng the penmanship are former Attorney 
General Homer S. Cummngs (left), who was in the thick of the 


1937 Court controversy, and Attorney General Frank Murphy. 
Mr. Cummings kept the pen. 





bill had not even reached the floor. 
Action will be resumed at the next 
session of Congress. 

The President’s statement, includ- 
ing the seven accomplished objec- 
tives, follows in full text: 

It is worth recording that today, 
August 7, 1939, deserves special rec- 


J 


| 
| 


ognition because it marks the final 


objective of the comprehensive pro- 
posal for judicial reorganization 
which I made to the Congress on 
February 5, 1937. The country is 
naturally concerned with the at- 


| 
| 


cial and economic reform were being 
impeded or defeated by narrow inter- 
pretation on the part of the Supreme 





liberal ideas have already prevailed. 

3. I called attention to the con- 
gested dockets of the Federal Courts, 
delay in disposing of cases, the need 
of new blood in the Judiciary 
Branch of the Government, and the 
need of additional Judges. Since 
then twenty-five additional Judges 
have been provided for by the Con- 
gress, and a bill authorizing five more 
awaits my signature. The congested 
dockets and the delay have been al- 
ready almost eliminated. 


Congestion in Courts 


Has Been Reduced 
4. I called attention to the need 


| for greater flexibility in the Judicial 


system so that Judges could be more 
readily assigned to areas where the 


| Courts were excessively in arrears. 


| Under the Act of August 24, 1937, 


a welcome improvement was made 
in this feature of our Judicial system. 

5. I called attention to the intoler- 
able situation when constitutional 
questions involving Federal statutes 
were passed on in private litigation, 


; The United States News Be 
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A CLOSE-UP OF "WORLD'S TOUGHEST JOB”. 
THE PRESIDENT IN HIS WORK-DAY OFFICES 


YPIHE most important building, for + afternoon, when he leaves for the, of keeping in constant 


its size, in the United States— 





| perhaps the most important of all 


buildings—is a simple, gleaming- 


| white structure squatting low on the 


land of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue— 
the Executive Offices of the Presi- 


| dent. 


Certainly since its construction in 


1902, as an annex to the White House, | 


| this cottage-like edifice has been the 


| and recommended that no decision, | 


injunction or decree on constitu- 


tional grounds should be permitted | 


without previous notice to the At- 


| torney General and an opportunity 
| for the United States to be heard. 
| By the Act of August 24, 1937, the 


Attorney General was given the right 


| to intervene in litigation between 
| private parties involving constitu- 





Court of legislative powers which | 


properly belonged to the Congress. 

It is true that the precise method, 
which I recommended, was not 
adopted, but the objective, as every 
person in the United States knows 
today, was achieved. The results are 
not even open to dispute. Attacks 
recently made on the Supreme Court 
itself by ultra-conservative members 
of the Bar indicate how fully our 


tionality of Federal statutes, and 
limitations were plaeed on the is- 
suance of injunctions in similar cases 
in the lower Courts. 


Speedier Appeals 
On Validity of Laws 


6. I called attention to the need 
for direct and immediate appeal 4o 
the Supreme Court in cases involving 
constitutionality of Federal statutes, 
such cases to take precedence over 
all other matters pending in that 
Court. 
was established by the Act of August 
24, 1937, and is now the law of the 
land. 

7. I called attention to the need 
of the Judiciary itself for effective 
machinery for overseeing its own 
dockets and expediting its own af- 
fairs. This very day I have, with 
great satisfaction, approved an Act 





heart of the country. The great and | 





What takes place in the 
building that is the heart 
of Government—the White 
House. A picture of Execu- 
tive’s daily routine. 











near-great of the nation and the 
world have stepped through its cano- 
pied entrance, have talked in rather 
hushed tones in its corridors, have 
signed historic documents on its 
polished desks. 

In the last few years the Executive 
Office has held the spotlight of the 
nation more and more. As the Presi- 
dent’s activities have expanded, the 
public’s interest in his workaday life 
has increased. 

Two years ago this interest was 
livened when a group of experts on 
administrative management reported 
to Congress that “the President 
needed help.” 


x 


| took form, in part, when President 
Roosevelt announced that he had ap- | 


This right of direct appeal | 


which sets up an administrative of- | 


fice for the Judiciary. 


Thus have been enacted into law | 


six of the actual recommendations | 


made by me more than two years 
ago—and the seventh recommenda- 
tion has been accomplished through 
the opinions of the Supreme Court 
itself. 








People ot the Week 


Adm. Harold R. Stark + Operations Stark takes orders from 


| the Chief Executive. 


As it happens, 


New Chief of Naval Operations | exactly 25 years ago, in 1914, the 
| Situation was reversed, and it was 


Will Direct Greatest Peace-Time 
Defense Program, 


OT an inch of gold braid was 
in sight. The simple ceremony, 
on the second floor of the Navy De- 
partment Building, started at the 


| 


first stroke and ended at the last | 


stroke of 10 o’clock. During those 


brief moments, one morning a few | 


days ago, the command of the $4,000,- 
000,000 enterprise that is the United 
States Navy passed from the hands 
of Admiral William D. Leahy to the 


hands of Admiral Harold R. Stark. | 


As the new 
Shief of Naval 
* Operations — or 














— 58-year-old 
‘Admiral Stark 
tinherits the task 
f carrying out 
ethe country’s 
greatest peace- 
time naval de- 
fense program 


when war and threats of war are 
the news every day. 

The new No. 1 naval officer, who 
a short time ago was No. 55 on the 
list of Rear Admirals, is responsible 
for more than 110,000 enlisted men, 
18,000 marines, 11,000 officers, 550 
ships, 2,000 planes and thousands of 
civilian employes. But ships and 


| cern of Admiral Stark. As the Navy’s 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, who was taking 
orders from Lieutenant Stark, in 
command of the old destroyer “Pat- 
terson.” 

The occasion was a cruise to the 
Roosevelt summer home at Campo- 
bello on the Maine coast. Mr. Roose- 
velt, a skillful sailor who knew the 


| coast by heart, suggested that he re- 


| 
| 
| 


lieve the young officer and take the 


+ 
} 





destroyer through the narrow pas- 


sage himself. 

Said Lieutenant Stark: 
This ship is my command and I 
doubt your authority to relieve me. 
I shall welcome all the local knowl- 
edge you have, but I prefer to handle 


| my own ship. Just tell me where you 


Adm. Harold R. Stark, which w ill | 


reach its peak next year), at a time ; Admiral still has a penchant for 


want to go and I will take the ship 
there.” 

A Pennsylvanian by birth (Wilkes- 
Barre, the place; 1880, the year), 
Admiral Stark is one of many Navy 
men who “learned to love the salt 
on a fresh-water lake.” In his case, 
it was Lake Carey, Wyoming County, 
where as a boy he sailed a boat. The 


small-boat sailing. 

At the Naval Academy, Plebe Stark 
received the nickname “Betty.” It 
was Gen. John Stark, Revolutionary 


| hero, who said: “There, my boys, are 


guns and men are not the only con- | 


chief liaison officer with Congress, | 


| he must understand the principles of 

American poiitics, and he must have 
| a grasp of international politics as 
well. 

What kind of person is the white- 
haired, pink-cheeked figure who now 
Sits beneath the brass chandelier in 
the “Opnav’s” office? Soft-spoken 
and mild-mannered, Admiral Stark 
is the kind of person who feels that 
those around him, regardless of the 
emblems they wear on their sleeves, 
are working with him rather than 
under him. He is the kind of person 
who achieves leadership through co- 
operation—and long hours of work 
He is the good-natured kind of per- 
son who says, “After all, this is the 
people’s Navy.” 

Actually, President 


; 


Roosevelt is 


} chief of the Navy: Chief of Naval ' 


your enemies, the redcoats and To- 
ries; you must beat them or Betty 
Stark sleeps a widow tonight.” 


His Rise Rapid 


From the year of his graduation, 


“No, sir. 





1903, to the present, “Betty” Stark’s | 
rise in the ranks has been by leaps | 


and bounds, with precedents and rec- 
ords falling right and left. For ex- 
ample, year after year, his battle- 
ship “West Virginia” won the battle 
efficiency pennant. 

During the World War, on a cele- 
brated voyage, Lieut. Comdr. Stark 
brought five ancient, weather-beaten 
destroyers from Manila to Gibraltar 
in record time. For that feat, and 
for “exceptionally meritorious serv- 
ice” on the staff of Admiral Sims 
in London, he received the Distin- 
guished Service Medal. 

Since the War, Admiral Stark has 
served as aide to Secretary of the 
Navy Charles Francis Adams and the 
late Secretary Swanson, as Chief of 
the Bureau of Ordance and as com- 
mander of the Battle Force’s cruisers, 


Dr. Henry F. Grady 


Veteran Trade Expert Who, as 
Assistant Secretary of State, Will 
Handle Reciprocal Pacts 


VER since t World W Dr. | 
me he a - | that of a watch—its inner workings, 


Henry F. Grady has been dredg- 
ing out the trade channels among 
nations. 
dent Roosevelt’s recent appointment, 
he finds himself in the best possible 
position in which to carry on and 
complete his life’s work—the position 
of Assistant Secretary of State. 
Francis B. 
Sayre, who was 


United States 
High Commis- 
isioner to 
‘Philippines, Dr, 
_Grady will, like 
his predecessor, 
be active in 
formulating the 
foreign trade 
agreements pol- 
icy of the present Administration. 





Henry F. Grady 





pointed three new executive assist- 
ants, to be his “leg men,” to supply 


day. (He is always scheduled to 
leave at 5 p. m., but rarely makes it.) 

President Roosevelt, incidentally, 
does a great deal of his work before 
he reaches his office, before he leaves 
his bedroom. In bed early in the 
morning, he has his breakfast, reads 
the morning newspapers, and makes 
plans for the day. Although he is 
always telling reporters he reads 
“only the headlines,” Mr. Roosevelt 
tries to read the papers thoroughly— 
he himself doing the reading, not his 


| secretaries. 


| Heralded by 


Recently this help | 


him additional eyes and ears. In the | 


near future Mr. Roosevelt will name 
two, possibly three, more “anony- 
mous” assistants. 

But in spite of the importance of 
the Executive Office, and of the 
power that sits within it, and in 
spite of the public’s interest in how 
it functions, very little is known 
about the workings of its inner ma- 
chinery. The Executive Office re- 
mains somewhat of a mystery. 


Works Like a Watch: 


Smoothly; Quietly 


Who are the 163 employes who 
pass by the Secret Service men at 
the door at 9 o’clock every morning, 
and what do they do? Who can and 
who cannot walk into the lobby and 
see the Chief Executive without ap- 
pointment? Who are the thousand 
or so people who call up National 
1414, the White House telephone 
number, every day? Who send and 
who answer the letters left at the 


and afternoon, letters that number 


| from 2,000 to 60,000 daily? 


The reason that the answers to 





| such questions are not widely known, | 
the reason for the lack of informa- | 


tion on the Executive Office, is that 
the machinery of the office is like 


| athough intricate and delicate, run | 


Now, as the result of Presi- | 


Succeeding | 


recently named | 


steadily and without noise. 

Daily life at the Executive Office 
is, of course, centered around the 
President. The various activities, 
countless in number, are keyed to 
the President’s movements, orders, 
and fancies—from 10:30 a. m., when 
Mr. Roosevelt arrives from “the 





ifornia and Columbia, receiving a Ph. 


| D. from the last in 1927. 


the | 


In the meantime, his career began 
to split into two directions: Service 
to the American Government in va- 
rious capacities connected with for- 


| eign trade, and teaching and lectur- 


Behind Dr, Grady’s bespectacled | 
blue eyes and beneath his unruly | 


gray hair is a person who brings the 
international point of view to world 
trade and commerce, who believes 
that the real hope for the world to- 
day lies in the ability of nations to 
be good neighbors economically. 

Before and during his recent vice- 
chairmanship of the United States 
Tariff Commission, the new Assist- 
ant Secretary of State was called a 
“Leaguer,” a “World Courter,” a 
“free trader.” Dr. Grady, in turn, 
denies that he is an extremist, de- 
nies that he is a “fanatic” on inter- 
nationalism. 


Experience Is Broad 


Whatever his opinions and atti- 
tude on world commerce in general, 
and reciprocal trade pacts in partic- 
ular, Dr. Grady’s experience in the 


field has been both broad and deep, 


whether in Washington, 

Geneva or The Hague. 
Thirteen days after the birth of 

Franklin D. Roosevelt at Hyde Park, 


London, 





in 1882, Henry F. Grady made his | 


earthly appearance in San Francisco. 
He ended his undergraduate years at 
St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, 


where he received an A. B. degree in | 


scholastic 
University, 


1907, but continued his 
pursuits at Catholic 


| 


| 
} 


ing on various commercial subjects. 

After lecturing at the College of 
the City of New York and at Co- 
lumbia, in the year immediately fol- 
lowing the War, Dr. Grady acted as 
United States trade commissioner to 
London and Continental Europe, to 
report on conditions in the post-War 


period. He also served as commer- | 


cial attache at the American Em- 
bassy in London, and in 1920 went to 
the American Legation in The Neth- 
erlands in the same capacity. 

Returning to the United States, 
Dr. Grady became acting chief of the 
research division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in 
Washington, at the same time lec- 
turing at the Foreign Service School 
of Georgetown University, After a 
year at the Capital, he took up resi- 
dence im California, to become, in 
1928, dean of the College of Com- 
merce of the University of California. 

Once again, in 1934, he was called 
to the Government service, this time 
as chief of the newly-created Trade 
Agreements Division of the State 
Department. For two years he ne- 
gotiated many of the Roosevelt-Hull 
reciprocal trade pacts. 

Then, following another brief re- 
turn to the classroom, Dr. Grady 
went to Geneva to sit with the in- 
ternational committee studying the 
problem of raw materials. In 1937, 
he moved to the United States Tariff 
Commission, whence he moves oncr 
again to his new post under the 
mansarded roof of the Department 


Washington; the University of Cal- | of State. 


For the President's close assistants, 
the official starting point of the day 
is the announcement: “The Presi- 
dent is leaving the White House.” 
the Chief Usher and 
flanked by Secret Service men, 
President Roosevelt goes to work via 
the west terrace and colonnade which 
tie the Executive Office to the White 
House proper. From bed to swivel- 
chair in the famous oval office is a 





touch with 
his Cabinet. Of the 105 extensions 
on the White House telephone 
Switchboard, several are direct. pri 
vate wires to the desks of the Cabij- 
net members—and to their homes 
In the only private office 
opens directly into the Presiden 
Study sits Miss Le Hand, “persona} 
secretary, buffer, genera] Manager, 





Franklin D. Roosevelt.” Missy 
she is called by the Roosevelt fam- 
ily—has been part of the household 
for the last 18 years. Because of th; 
Service “Missy” knows Mr. Roosey elt 
better than anybody else at the 
Executive Office: She writes the 
President's private letters, guards h 
private papers, pays the bills, bal- 
ances the checkbooks, buys the 
President’s Christmas presents, 1 
selects his new photographs. 

Le Hand does not attempt to i 
fluence the President politically, b 

she is often responsible for the man- 


“ 


Miss 


—Underwood & Underwood 


THE “NERVE CENTER” OF THE WHITE HOUSE 
Here is what the President’s personal office looks like in the 


Executive Office of the White House. 


It is from this desk in 


the oval room, surrounded by ship models and toy donkeys, that 
the orders come which determine Administration policy and 
strategy. 





On summer days, one of the first | 


things the President does, once in his 
office, is to take off his coat. (Al- 
though the building is air-condi- 
tioned, Mr. Roosevelt likes his own 
private office au naturel.) Next he 
rings the buzzer, and his secretaries 
—Miss Marguerite Le Hand, his pri- 
vate secretary, Stephen T. Early, his 
press secretary, and Brig. Gen. Ed- 
win M. Watson, his military aide and 
appointment secretary—gather for a 
quick survey of the day’s agenda. 
Finally, seated at his 





gadget- | 


strewn desk, in his comfortable, high- | 


backed chair, the President is ready | 


side entrance early every morning | to tackle the stream of bills to be | 


signed, correspondence to be written, 
memoranda to be dictated, reports 
to be read, speeches to be prepared, 
callers to be talked to—a stream that 
flows in and out of his office in as- 
sembly-belt fashion. 

On an average day, the Chief Ex- 
ecutive receives from 15 to 20 callers 


or groups of callers, at quarter-hour 


and half-hour intervals. These visi- 
tors range from Congressmen, ad- 
ministrative heads, political candi- 


dates, and party workers to business | 


men, foreign emissaries, diplomats, 


and personal friends. 


To obtain an appointment at the ' 


White House, all callers must write 
ahead to one of the President’s sec- 
retaries. Cabinet members only may 
drop in, without notice, for a Presi- 
dential conference. 


Luncheon Served 


At Office Desk 


When President Roosevelt wishes 
to entertain at luncheon, he and his 
guests are served in the office. The 
luncheon is brought from the White 
House kitchens by tea-wagon, and 
served by tray. 
eons are only one of many ways in 
which the President saves time. 

The hour from 4 to 5 o’clock is set 
aside by the Chief Executive for his 
dictation—usually taken by Miss 
Grace Tully, 
sistant,* and, according to 
Roosevelt, “the best stenographer I 
ever saw.” 

Five o’clock is the famous “chil- 
dren’s hour,” when “Missy” Le Hand, 
“Steve” Early, “Pa” Watson, and 
cthers close to the President saunter 
into his office to review the day’s ac- 
complishments, to exchange jokes, 
and to relax. 

Many of President Roosevelt’s ap- 
pointments are regular ,weekly af- 
fairs—e. g., the legislative conference 
with party leaders of the Senate and 
House early Monday mornings; the 
press conferences every Tuesday 
afternoon at. 4, and every Friday 
morning at 10:30, and the Cabinet 
meetings on Fridays at 2. 

The last are held in the large 
Cabinet room, two doors from the 
President's office. The ten Cabinet 
members sit in their celebrated, 
name-plated chairs on each side of 
the center table, with the President 
and Vice President at either end. On 
the table are all the modern con- 
veniences, from telephones to en- 
graved scratch paper. 


Aside from the scheduled meet- 


) ings, the President has other means 


These office lunch- | 


Miss Le Hand’s as- | 
Mrs. | 


| court-yard 


| the Executive Office are 


| matter of only a few hundred yards. + ner in which he does what he does. 


A few doors down the corridor is 
the office of vehement, joke-loving 
Steve Early. His nominal task is to 
handle the President’s relations with 
the press and radio, but since the 
death of Louis Howe and the illness 
of Marvin H. McIntyre, Mr. Early nas 
become the Chief Executive’s leading 
trouble shooter, his chief “no” man 

Next to Secretary Early’s office is 
the cubby-hole of his assistant, Wil- 
liam D. Hassett. The duties of Mr. 
Hassett are also varied, but his main 
job is that of literary research. 


On the other side of the President's 
oval room is the largest of the secre- 
tarial offices, the former domain of 
Secretary McIntyre, at present 
home of Brig. Gen. Watson. In t 
absence of Mr. McIntyre, who is 1 
cuperating in the South, genial ‘Pa 
Watson handles the President’s ap- 
pointments, says who may and who 
may not pass the threshold, a 
serves, in general, as a buffer be- 
tween the President and the outside 


world, including Congress and the 
vast number of administrative 
agents. 


Recently President Roosevelt went 
over to the State Department build- 
ing to inspect the future offices 
of his three new executive assist- 
ants, the offices of Lauchlin Currie, 
William H. McReynolds, and James 
H. Rowe, Jr. 


In their new positions, Mr. Currie 
will serve as a professional economic 
adviser who will plan and coordinate 
the economic policies of the Govern 
ment; Mr. McReynolds will advise on 
personnel problems, and Mr. Rowe 
will handle legal matters for the 
President. 


Close-Packed Hive 
Of Varied Industry 


Aside from these various offices 
and functions of varied industry, t 
Executive Office is a well-packea 
maze of other departments: 
filing room, the. telegraph 
the mailing room, the press room, the 
social room, the conference room 


Although, architecturally, 
Executive Office is small so as not 
to detract from the adjoining mal- 
sion, it is so designed that it 
three stories (looking like one), 4 
with fountain, hidden 
and scores of offices 


room, 


from view, 
spacious enough to take care of 4: 
most 200 employes. 


These minor employes, as in 
ordinary business office, are assignt 





routine duties, depending upo? 
whether or not they are clerks, mes 
sengers, stenographers, secretari¢ 


attendants, or police. Most of them 
are concentrated in the filing room, 
and especially in the mailing room, 
where the daily correspondence . 
sorted and routed from departmen’ 
to department (very few of the let- 
ters reaching the President’s eye). 
Throughout the office the pace 

fast, and the work heavy—but there 
is little tension. Taking their cue 
from the President, the workers - 
informa 


iS 


and without pomp. There is a frst 
name atmosphere. 


= = 
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A PATH OUTLINED 
FOR YOUTH OF U.S. 


ny PAUL V. MeNUTT 
"rcontinued From Page 9.} 

Most of these young people 
soing to be with us for a long 
‘ Back in 1932 and 1933 hun- 

f thousands of them were, as 
said, “on the bum,” and mil- 
of others had little to do ex- 
mope around home or congre- 
e at the corner pool room. 
rhere is no need to elaborate 
We know the effects of idle- 
And we have seen abroad 
happens when youth refuses 
ser to be frusti%ged and responds 





forther 


ness 
ess 


se summons of a man who prom- | 
to do something for them at any 


ises 


It is now generally acknowledged, 


I believe, that the President's decis- | 


» provide useful activity and 
1g for a large number of these 


trainin 


unemployed young people sprang 
from the most statesmanlike consid- 
eration of the future of our country. 

First came the CCC, There was 
a touch of genius in that idea. It 
W sound, but so simple that no- 
body else had thought of it. 


since April, 1933, Almost 2% mil- 
young men have had their turn 
} ccc camps. They have added 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
national wealth by their work in the 
forests and the national parks, in 
flood prevention and in related fields. 
They have learned how to work; 
they have built up their bodies; and 
they have felt the pride of being able 
to help in the support of their fam- 
ilies. Hundreds of thousands of 
these boys have used their leisure to 
increase their general education and 
to acquire vocational skills so as to 
be better fitted for employment and 
citizenship 


Work of the NYA 
In Aiding the Young 


A little later came the NYA. Dur- 


several hundred thousand young peo- 
pie to remain in high school or col- 
lege by doing part-time jobs paid for 
by the Federal Government. This 
has lowered the pressure on the la- 
bor market, improved the quality of 
our citizenship and given boys and 
girls a chance to develop their tal- 
ents 

It. is startling, but true, that the 
average cost to NYA of keeping a 
student in college is only about $105 
a year and in high school only about 
$40. These small sums have meant 
the difference between going on or 
dropping out to a host of young peo- 
ple. It is also significant that the 
average student on an NYA work- 
scholarship has made a better aca- 
demic record than the average non- 
NYA student. Many have shown ex- 


ceptional abilities which perhaps 
without NYA would have been lost 
e nation. 


Another major NYA activity is for 
yenefit of young people who are 
both out of school and out of work. 
For them, it has created part-time 
fa useful public character. On 
jobs hundreds of thousands of 
Young men and women have earned 
their first money, found out what 
kinds of work they are best fitted 
to do, and received the elementary 
ing for a trade, or occupation— 
ng the honorable, but often 
s.ected, art of being a good cook 
and housewife, 
The NYA has solicited and has 
been very successful in obtaining the 
cose cooperation of local public 
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x the last four years it has enabled | 


of protection can mean. 


beginning 
$400,000,000 went to some 3,800,000 
unemployed workers. 
now payable in every State in the 
Union, and the total amount so paid 
out already comes to approximately 
$660.000,000. Meantime, the employ- 


ment 
compensation, 
at the State level, have been inte- 
grated at the Federal level. Job find- 
ing and paying out-of-work bene- 
fits are thus equal arms of this two- 
fold service. 


Surance, 
45,000,000 
counts. 
reaching changes are made by the 
new amendments 
| coverage or old-age insurance to ap- | the end; we shall move forward! 


agencies and 
including business men’s clubs. It is 
a decentralized, extremely demo- 
cratic and flexible program. Like 
the CCC, it has accomplished great 
things and must be put down on the 


books as a wise and profitable in- | 


vestment. 


In the new Federal Security agency 


are now grouped also the Social Se- 
curity Board-——another agency cre- 


ated within the past four years— 


and 3 agencies whose long and con- 
Structive service to the nation is 
known to all— 


Employment Service. In the inter- 
est of efficiency and economy the last 
named has been merged with unem- 
ployment compensation in a 
Bureau of Employment Security 
within the Social Security Board. All 
of these agencies are concerned with 
the administration of the Social Se- 
curity Act. Thus we now have the 
administrative framework for a 
comprehensive, coordinated program 
of welfare and security. 


Larger Grants Made 
For Welfare Projects 


If President Roosevelt had accom- | 


plished nothing more than establish- 
ing this program, his Administration 
would go down in history as one of 
the great landmarks of progress. No 
cther single piece of legislation, in 
my judgment, has done as much as 
the Social Security Act for the wel- 
fare of the average man or has car- 
ried us so far along the road toward 
economic justice and social stability. 

As you know, there are several dif- 
ferent parts to this security program, 
and most of them have improved by 
the series of amendments adopted 
by Congress last week. 

There are Federal grants to the 
States for maternal and child health 
services, child welfare and services to 
crippled children—all administered 
by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor. There are sim- 
ilar grants to the States, adminis- 
tered by the U. S. Public Health 
Service, for strengthening and ex- 
panding State and local health serv- 
ices. And finally, there are grants 
for vocational rehabilitation, under 
the direction of the Federal Office 
of Education. Federal appropria- 
tions in all of these fields have been 
increased by the recent action of 
Congress. 

Then there are the three sections 
of the Federal-State public assistance 
program handled through the Social 
Security Board. Forty States, the 
District of Columbia and Hawaii are 
now cooperating in aid to the blind, 
and the same number in aid to de- 
pendent children. The new amend- 
ments increase the Federal contribu- 
tion for aid to dependent children: 
By putting one-half of the cost (in- 
stead of one-third, as formerly) on 
the Federal Government; and by ex- 
tending the age limit to 18 for chil- 
dren who are in school. This is a 
fine step forward. 

Every State is now cooperating in 
providing assistance for needy old 
people, but the amounts paid vary 
greatly from State to State and in 
some States are still pitifully small. 
The recent amendments increase the 
maximum Federal contribution, on 
a 50-50 basis, from $15 to $20—that 
is, a Federal-State total of $40. The 
same change was made for aid to 
the blind. 


Right of Poor States 
Still to Be Solved 


While these amendments, permit- 
ting the Federal Government to 
make larger public assistance contri- 
butions, are important, they do not 
solve the whole problem of adequate 
aid for these groups of the needy, 
or for State public welfare programs 
as a whole. The major issue is still 
the plight of the poorer States, in 
which lack of State money remains 
an unsolved problem. 

Of the two insurance programs, 
unemployment compensation is also 
a Federal-State system. Here, too, 
the benefits are uneven and in many 
cases too small. Nevertheless, ac- 
complishments in this fleld give sig- 
nificant evidence of what this kind 
More than 


2712 million wage earners are now 


covered by job insurance in all the 


States. 
In 1938, when the States were only 
to pay benefits, about 


Benefits are 


and unemployment 
already coordinated 


service 


Finally, we arrive at the one 


wholiy Federal program—old-age in- 


under which more than 
workers already have ac- 
Here is where the most far- 


They extend the 


the Public Health Ser- 
vice, the Office of Education and the 


new 
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Unfinished Business of Congress 
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ONGRESS dodged the lending bill, 

4 but in refusing to act on that 
measure, the House only postponed 
consideration of the whole question 
of Government economy and recov- 
ery spending. 

Fundamental principles underly- 
ing spending (or lending) were left 
untouched and this piece of unfin- 
ished business is certain to vex na- 
tional legislators when they return 
to Washington in January—or be- 
lore. 


Still before the House will be the | 


Senate lending bill, which in fact 
transformed the Administrative lend- 
ing program into a farm relief meas- 
ure. The Président’s 3-billion-doliar 
program was pared to 1.6 billions by 





When the House dodged 
the lending bill it settled 
no problems. The spending 
remains 


issue vexing as 


ever. 











the Senate, and, of this sum, 1.2 bil- 
lens was destined for agriculture. 

Administration support for this bill 
is expected to vanish before the next 
session. Instead a new measure 
probably will be submitted, with the 
Administration still backing the re- 
covery spending theory. 

Presidential advisers discount sur- 


proximately 1,100,000 
workers. They move ahead by two- 
years—from 1942 to 1940—the date 
on which the payments of insurance 
benefits begin. 

With January 1940, several hun- 
dred thousand workers, on their re- 
tirement at 65 or older, will begin to 
receive regular monthly checks as 
a matter of right. The benefit sched- 
ule has been revised to increase the 
amounts payable in the early years 
of the system. 

Most important of all, the insur- 
ance system, beginning January 1, 
will protect not only the insured 
worker but his dependents. When his 
wife reaches 65, she will become en- 
titled to an old-age insurance bene- 


fit, whether or not he is living. If he ' 


dies before he is 65, leaving a widow 
and young children, they will be paid 
benefits until the youngest child 
reaches 18. If he leaves no widow 
with young children, but has de- 
pendent parents, they may receive 
monthly benefits. All these benefits 
the worker and his family receive as 
a matter of right. The load of anxiety 
that this insurance system will lift 
from the minds of millions of Amer- 
ican citizens is beyond computation. 
Finally, as you know, the new 
amendments freeze the present pay- 
roll taxes for old-age insurance at 1 
per cent. This means a saving of 
$275,000,000 next year alone, split 
evenly between employers and in- 
sured workers. ’ 
Through the Social Security Act 
as passed in 1935, and as amended 
in 1939, a splendid beginning has 
been made toward protecting the 


men, women and children of the na- | 
tion against major vicissitudes of life, | 


toward softening the consequences of 
misfortune, and toward creating a 
healthier citizenry. 
system of Social Security. 
as appropriately we might call it a 
system for the protection of econom- 
ic independence. For it is in large 
part a realization, in terma of modern 
industrial society, of that economic 
security which Jefferson bespoke for 
his free citizen through the owner- 
ship and cultivation of a piece of 
land. 

The Social Security system is, of 
course, incomplete. It will be 
strengthened and enlarged often in 
the years to come. As it stands today 
it contains obvious gaps which un- 


doubtedly will be filled in the near | 


example, 
economic  10ss 


future. I refer, for 
to provision for 
due to disability and for public 
health and medical care. In addi- 
tion, there is still work to do on the 
great problem of old-age security. 
In expanding the Social Security 
system, we should take care to pre- 
serve a fair balance. But we have 
the productive capacity to assure 
that nobody remains in want, that 
every child and every youth has his 
chance for good health and for an 
education that stimulates his own 
capacities, that every able-bodied 
person shall have a chance to earn 
a decent livelihood, that every citizen 
whose life’s work is done shall be 
able to retire in comfort and decency. 
If it is handled with courageous 
wisdom, this broad program of Social 
Security will contribute to our suc- 


cess in the other great tasks of mod- | 


ern liberalism which I have men- 
tioned: The preservation of our po- 


litical liberties, the remedying of 
abuses and inequalities which 
threaten our economic and social 
order, the acceleration of our eco- 
nomic machine. We have gone a 
long way toward making good the 
ideals of Jefferson, and, with the 


faith and persistence of true liberals 


we shall go still further. This is not 


| 
additional 


| knew 
; Stood on the side lines and watched 


We call this a | 
Almost | 
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| Over the Air, Then Overboard | 








Harris & Ewing 


In the midst of the spend-lend bill controversy, Administration 


leaders took to the air to explain the program. Left to right: Emil 


Schram, chairman of the RFC; Secretary of Agriculture Wallace; 

Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York; Senate Majority Leader 

Barkley, sponsor of the bill; John M. Carmody, Federal Works 
Administrator. 





face appearance that Congress has 
turned its collective back upon Gov- 
ernment spending. They attribute 


rejection of the spending bill to the 
fact that 3 billions sounded like too 
much money, whereas only about 500 


: CAN THE HATCH ACT 
ACHIEVE ITS AIMS? , 


[Continued From Page 4.] 


By JAMES W. ARNOLD 

The extent of the pressure on gov- 
ernmental employees including the 
beneficiaries of Social Security in 
that campaign is unbelievable by the 
average American citizen, unless he 
something of the game and 


it play by play. They openly fired a 
high Federal appointee, a highly re- 
spected citizen of this State, because 
he saw fit to exercise his privilege 
as an American citizen. 

However, in my opinion this does 
not justify a retaliation. I cannot 
bring myself within the purview of 
the claim of any law, edict or reso- 
lution that has for its ultimate pur- 
pose the abridgment of the political 
activities of any citizen regardless of 
the position he happens to hold or 
the condition in which he finds him- 
self, any more than I can the abridg- 
ment of his religious activities. 

There is no doubt of the persua- 
Siveness of the arguments in favor 
of the bill, but they do not impress 
me as being sound and resulting to 
the best interest of the American 
people. I may be prejudiced, and not 


a suitable critic of the bill, because ' 


| ernment to restrict, 


I do not believe that it is good gov- 
regiment, socia- 
lize or any way attempt to direct the 
political activities by law of any in- 
dividual or class of American citi- 
zens. I think that the activities of 
every American citizen should be 
both politically and religiously free. 


Now, I would favor a law to make 
i, an impeachable offense for a 
President to enter into any state and 
undertake to direct a political cam- 
paign as to whom its citizens shall 
send as their Representative to 
Congress and also to make it penal 
and a forfeiture of office for any 
office holder or group of office hold- 
ers to undertake to bring pressure 
and direct that great army of small 
office holders in any political cam- 
paign, but every employee of the 
government should be as free in its 
political activities as any citizen. 

I do not believe that it can be suc- 
cessful. I have never known of a law 
Of prohibition that was not a farce. 
The word “reform” is so badly scan- 
dalized by fool prohibition laws, and 
regulations that it has descended to 
the category of quack doctors and 
holy roller religion that professes to 
speak in an unknown tongue. 


million was scheduled to be spent in + 


the current fiscal year. They believe 
Congress will a@cept a revised lend- 
ing plan, submitted in separate pack- 
ages by authorizing loans for specific 
items, such as 
Ways and even 
loans. 

To suport this belief they can cite 
the peace-time spending record 
marked up at the last session. Tota! 
appropriations of 13,349 million were 


railroad equipment 


| voted at the last session of Congress 


190 million more than the Presi- | 
dent asked and $1,230 million above 
appropriations of the _ preceding 
year. 

Expert statisticians estimate that 
actual expenditures in the current 
fiscal year will approximate $9,500 
million, compared with $9,242 mil- 
lion spent in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1939. 

In view of this spending sched 
ule, why should the Administration 
want more? 

In the answer to this question lies 
the whole theory of Government 
spending espoused by topnotch Pres- 
idential advisers. These economists 


believe—and they point to past 
spending activity as proof—that in 
austrial activity depends directly 


upon the outlay of borrowed Gov- 
ernment dollars. This outlay is 


' technically described as “net contri- 


bution to purchasing power.” 

Need for added outlays is seen in 
the fact that Government revenues 
will increase next spring, when in- 
come taxes will flow into the Treas- 
ury in larger volume because of im- 
proved 1939 earnings. Increased re- 


_ =e ie 
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-LENDING-SPENDING: A MAJOR ISSUE FOR NEXT SESSION 


private organizations, | 


ceipts, under the spendingstheory, 
will thus decrease the Government’s 
net contribution, notwithstanding 
greater cash outlays 

Present spending schedules, more- 
ver, call for reduced outlays early 

1940, corresponding to the time 
Government tax receipts are 
cheduled to increase. It is in this 
period that Government economists 
more spending will be 


when 


bpelleve 
necessary 

Complicating this situation is the 
further fact that WPA rolls, already 
below those of a year ago, will shrink 
further next spring unless more 
money is forthcoming. The current 
Public Works program also will be 
nearing its end at the same time. 

It is more than likely that this un- 
finished business will become new 
business. House opponents of the 
Senate bill are not expected to 
their minds during the ree 
and the Administration is dise 
tinctly cool toward what it views as 
a makeshift measure. 


cnange 


CeSs 


Principal Administration objec- 
tions to the Senate measure are 
emasculating amendments which 


would prevent Government-guaran- 
teed loans at very low interest rates 


and prohibit loans for projects 
which compete with private busi- 
ness. These amendments are viewed 


as hamstringing the whole program. 

A new program, therefore, is 
forming in inner Government circles, 

In rejecting the President's lend- 
ing program, Congress definitely 
did not end the controversy over 
spending. Only the business curve 


can achieve that goal. 
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RISING PROFITS 
FOR INDUSTRY 





An upsurge in corporation in- 
comes. Profits this year and before. 


Some hampering factors. 











UMMARIES of business results for the first 
half of this year show earnings increasing 
more rapidly than volume. Net profits of 365 in- 
dustrial and commerical corporations reported by 
the National City Bank (New York) increased 
from 198 million dollars in the first six months 
of 1938 to 397 millions in the corresponding period 
this year. Rate of return on net worth rose 
from 3.5 per cent to 7.1 per cent. 

The gain in net income thus amounted to 100 
per cent, although the physical volume of general 
industria] production increased only 23 per cent; 
sales of 40 reporting manufacturing companies 
were up 17 per cent, while those of the retail 
group reported by National City advanced 9 per 
cent. 

The reasons for this marked increase in earn- 
ing power are (1) increased efficiency due in 
part to widespread installation of improved 
equipment in 1936-7 and (2) a large widening 
of the gross profit margin, or spread between 
prices of raw materials and those of finished 
manufactures. 

Output per man in manufacturing is now at 
a new high record, and labor costs per unit are 
low despite higher wage rates. The index of 
raw material prices, which in 1936 and 1937 
rose above that of finished goods—helping to 
pinch out the profit margin in the late months 
of the latter year—has now fallen several points 
below the finished goods index, giving business 
a much improved “mark-up.” 


Upturn in Earnings 


On Durable Goods 


The largest earnings increases this year have 
been enjoyed by the iron and steel group, auto- 
motive (General Motors), machinery, textiles 
and apparel, stone, clay and glass—chiefly, it 
may be noted, industries producing durable goods. 
The highest rates of return on capital invested 
(net worth) were: Aircraft and parts, 24.6 per 
cent; autos (G. M.), 19.7 per cent; beverages, 
12.8; household equipment, 12.0; chemicals, drugs, 
etc., 11.5 per cent and automobile equipment, 11.0. 

A few groups showed reductions in earnings 
compared with the 1938 period, the chief one 
being petroleum with a decline of 37.3 per cent. 
Three groups, of which the leading one was coal 
mining, reported deficits, though in each in- 
stance the loss was smaller than in the first halt 
of last year. 

Railway earnings for the half year more than 
doubled. Net operating income of Class I roads 
rose from 70 million dollars to 181 million. While 
there was a substantial deficit after charges, the 
net loss was cut to 88 million dollars—a little 
less than half that of a year ago. 

Utility income also increased, though, of course, 
much less pronouncedly. Twenty-five large sys- 
tems reported aggregate increases of 2 per cent 
in gross and 7 per cent in net after charges. 
The American Telephone and Telegraph Co. 
showed gains in consolidated earnings of 2 and 3 
per cent, respectively, in gross and net. 


Higher Wages Hold Down 


Net Income Totals 


The National City Bank in its comment on the 
earnings statements points out that if com- 
parisons are made over a longer period the show- 
ing is not quite so favorable. 

Net income of the 365 reporting companies 
in the first half of 1937 was more than 50 per 
cent above that of the same period in 1939, al- 
though industrial production was less than 25 
per cent higher. 

And the aggregate net of 200 companies, for 
which quarterly reports are available over the 
past 13 years, was 19 per cent lower in the first 
six months this year than in the corresponding 
period of 1936. Industrial activity was sub- 
stantially on a par in the two periods. This 
discrepancy can be attributed co higher wage 
rates and the pay-roll taxes imposed in 1937. 
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HARRY L. HOPKINS 


Secretary of Commerce 


7. attention of American business firms and 
individuals engaged in export trade is called 
to a business contact service designed to keep 
them in touch with foreign trade representatives 
and heads of foreign business firms visiting the 
United States. 

The contact service is part of the “aids to busi- 
ness” program sponsored by the Commerce De- 
partment to increase American foreign trade. 

American Government representatives in for- 
eign countries relay information to the Commerce 
Department concerning intended visits to this 
country by foreign business men. Information 
is then disseminated to individuals and com- 
mercia! organizations. 

Commodity experts are available in the Com- 
merce Department for personal consultations on 
export procedure. 

Specific trade opportunities in foreign coun- 
tries for the sale of American products and lists 
OI ‘oreign importers and dealers in various types 
of commodities are available at the Department 
for use by exporters. Also available are techni- 
cal reports from foreign countries pertaining to 
trade regulation 

(From a statement issued August 9.) 
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~ A Coming World Economic Crisis?... 


Subsidized Exports... Spurt in Profits 























tional average. 














Bvsineee activity in July, as measured by check payments, shows 


a marked increase over the levels of a year ago. 
were 5.88 per cent larger last month than in July, 1938; adjusted for 
lower prices, the gain in volume of business is 10.80 per cent. The map 
above shows the condition of business by States compared with the na- 
Increases in business activity of more or less degree 
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Check payments 


were noted in 40 States; declines in 8 States. 
with double “suns” showed more than the average national gain, the 
12 States with single “suns” were very near that average and the 16 
in eclipse were below the average. 
The United States News on the Federal Reserve Board report of check 
payments in major cities throughout the country. 


The 20 States shown 


These comparisons are based by 





press conference stated that American busi- 
ness was being subjected to serious repercus- 
sions from the economically disturbed condi- 
tions existing in various foreign countries, The 
tremendous expenditures on armaments and 
allied unproductive projects, the Secretary said, 
keep business abroad in suspension and dry up 
purchasing power. 

Of course, the expenditures on guns, fortifi- 
cations and military roads produce industrial 
activity and temporary employment for millions. 
The point, no doubt, which Mr. Hull had in 
mind was what the Germans call the choice 
between “guns and butter”, what some call the 
World Dilemma. 

The root of this dilemma—as Germany is 
already finding out and others are uneasily 
suspecting—is that, while unproductive govern- 
ment expenditures can “cure unemployment”, 
once that goal is attained further progress is 
possible only at the expense of the consumer. 
When, as in Hitler’s Reich of today, full em- 
ployment has been attained, increased output 
of armaments is possible only by taking men 
away from the production of consumer-goods— 
“butter”. This means less consumption, buying 
power, a reduction in the standard of living. 


Responsible statesmen 
and theughtful students 
Apprehensive everywhere are watching 
Of “Boom” = advancing cannon 

oom” with apprehension 
little short of dismay. After the boom, what? 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau, jr., a few days ago presented to Congress 
some startling figures on the world’s armament 
expenditures. One estimate is that in 1939 no 
less than 20 billions of dollars will be spent for 
this purpose. In 1938 the world’s outlays on 
armaments were estimated by the Foreign Policy 
Association at 18 billion dollars. Thus the in- 
crease is more than 10 per cent per year—and 
in Great Britain, more than 100 per cent. Esti- 
mated spendings for military purposes by the 
six leading foreign powers, this year and last, 
are as follows (in millions of dollars): 


Statesmen 


1939 1938 
arent Brithin: .ns6é sas 3,500 1,693 
i ee eee é 1,800 1,092 
Germany ..... eee % any 4,500 4,400 
| Ee es . . 850 526 
SD. Siok beans she 1,800 1,755 
mows: Bais: ss... 55506 5,400 7,300 


These six countries even in 1938 were spend- 
ing for military purposes 17.6 per cent of their 
aggregate national income, ranging from 6.5 

















ECRETARY of State Cordell Hull ata recent * per cent in Great Britain to 40 per cent in 


Russia. At present, taking into account all 
categories of public expenditures, it is esti- 
mated that British industry is 30 per cent de- 
pendent on government, German more than 50 
per cent. The money for these outlays is 





Perils to future of world business 
in the “arms boom”. Crises that may 
follow a reduction of armament manu- 
facture. 











largely borrowed. In England, which has hith- 
erto kept out of the red, 2.34 billion dollars of 
the current year’s requirements will have to be 
financed in the capital markets. 


The world economic dilemma boils down to | 


this: Private industry has proved unable to 
employ available labor; governments, so far, 
have not discovered ways of spending money 
productively. The United States has had an 
unemployment problem since 1930, Europe 
since 1900. Employment has been created by 
“capital expenditures” by the various govern- 
ments, chiefly on arms and non-productive pub- 


lic works which do not increase the real income | 


of the people, which create no permanent de- 
mand for increased employment. 

When all the guns have been made that can 
be paid for and that the overdriven industrial 
systems can turn out, then the only way of 
further employing the labor will be by using 
the guns in warfare. 


The economic dilem- 
ma, thus, leads into the 
military dilemma of war 
or peace. The military 
dilemma involves a fur- 
ther economic, and political, paradox. No 
matter which horn of the dilemma is grasped, 
an economic crisis will be precipitated; and 
democracy is threatened by the rise of au- 
thoritarianism, even in the measures invoked for 
its defense. 


New Political 
And Economic 


Crises Feared 


The expert advisers of the U. S. Government, | 
the men who supply data and critical analyses | 


on which goveinmental policies are partly 
based, are faced here with a most difficult prob- 
lem. The policy of this Government is, of 
course, directed toward peace. Yet actual re- 
establishment of world peace, while it would 
avert the whoiesale economic wastage of a 
second world war, would threaten an immediate 
and serious industrial depression. 


Nemsaqramas ARMAMENTS AND PROSPERITY: 
THE "WORLD DILEMMA" OF GUNS VS. FOOD 


If armaments were limited or frezen at their 
present levels, manufacturing and materials 
plants of many descriptions would curtai! or 
close down. Vast quantities of raw materials 
would be thrown on the markets, backing up 
in the channels of world trade, demoralizing 
prices. Business stagnation and unemployment 
of enormous proportions could only follow upon 
any sudden cessation of the artificial measures 
now supporting industry everywhere. 

Acute observers note a third paradox, a world 
political dilemma, involving an antithesis not 
merely between democracy and dictatorship but 
—seemingly—between democracy and peace. An 
English economist, writing in a recent issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly, points out that the dem- 
ocracies, forced to protect their systems—and 
to attempt to preserve peace—by turning militar- 
istic, are thereby drifting rapidly toward au- 
thoritarianism. France is already under the 
“constitutional dictatorship” of Premier Dala- 
dier; Britain is rapidly extending governmental 
controls over economic and civil life. 


All recognize that the 
world cannot continue in- 
definitely its present 
course. A limit will have 
to be placed somewhere 
on temporizing and bluffing, a choice taken be- 
tween war and peace. Suggestion of a possibly 
approaching limit is seen in the rapidly slowing 
increase in the arms expenditures of the totali- 
tarian powers, while the outlays of the democ- 
racies are being doubled. 


Present Policy 
May Be Near 


Its Limit 


In the end a showdown seems to be clearly 
indicated—a decision between war and peace, 
yetween individual freedom and a return to the 
nedieval concept of authority, between pri- 
vate enterprise and state capitalism. It re- 
nains to be seen whether all these possibilities 
are fully amenable to voluntary choice, 
whether practical results can be made as clear- 
cut as the logical antitheses of the situation. 

For the fundamental problem goes deeper than 
national policies and economic programs. It is 
one of population and resources. The North 
Atlantic world—northwestern Europe and 
northeastern United States—has a population 
greater than its now fully developed resources 
will support. It makes its living by supplying 
manufactured goods and capital to, drawing raw 
stuffs from, the rest of the globe. And these 
external outlets are now being blocked, drying 
up, leaving the industrial nations without ade- 
quate economic base. 

L. M. Graves 


. beginning of July. The movement of sect 
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BEHIND COTTON 
SALE TO SPAIN 





Subsidized exports of cotton. 
How deal with Franco was made 
and factors back of it. 





| 





F interest to business men and investors 

as well as to farmers, is the agreement an- 
nounced early last week for the subsidized export 
of 250,000 bales of cotton to Nationalist Spain, 
This arrangement, one of the first deals under 
the new cotton export subsidy program, was con- 
summated without taking advantage of the op- 
portunity seemingly offered to secure considera. 
tion for American property rights invaded by the 
Franco forces—and even without regard to th 
enunciated interest of the U. S. Treasury in it 
dealings with Spain. 

The agreement as actually entered into was a 
straight commercial transaction whereby a credit 
of about 13.75 million dollars is miade available 
to the Spanish importers for the purchase of a 
quarter million bales of American cotton. Right 
New York banks agreed to advance the funds. 
80 per cent of which is guaranteed by the Ex- 
port-Import Bank in Washington. Payment js 
guaranteed on the Spanish side by ieading banks 
there, while the Nationalist Governm-“t under- 
takes to see that requisite supplies of foreign 
exchange are at all times available. 


e 
Ss 


Market in Catalonia 


Saved for America 


The transaction is held out as a very desirable 
one from the standpoint of agriculture as a 
means of saving the Catalan market for the 
American producer. The cotton is destined for 
the textile sections of Catalonia, whose mills are 
adjusted for use of the American staple. If a 
change-over of machinery is made to permit use 
of foreign staples, it is said, the Catalan market 
will be lost. 

The cotton export plan has been in operation 
only since the first of August, a time insufficient 
for the weekly export figures to reflect any in- 
fluence of the subsidy of 1% cents per pound, 
or $7.50 per bale. 

Expectations have been high regarding the 
prospective effect of the subsidy on exportations 
Lately there has been some inclination to pare 
down previous estimates owing to possible reper- 
cussions of our denunciation of the 1911 trade 
treaty with Japan, which country is one of our 
largest markets for raw cotton. 

In any event, however, the interests of the 
farmer, and of the exporter—and of the Spanish 
importer—appear to have been fairly well taken 
into account in this deal. The price was set 
at $55 a bale, well above the open market, in- 
dicating that under present conditions of short- 
age in desirable grades, at any rate, the main 
result of the subsidy will be to raise prices for 
the domestic producer rather than lowering them 
to the foreign importer. The terms provide for 
delivery of the cotton in ten equal installments, 
with payments in eight quarterly installments 
starting six months after delivery. 


U. S. Telephone Properties 
Taken Over by Spain 


In the earlier negotiations attention was 
voted to certain business and financial interests 
collaterally involved. Treasury Secretary Mor- 
genthau had criticized the proposed deal as be- 
ing in the way of an offset, or palliative, to 
General Franco for loss of a suit against the 
Treasury in the United States courts. Franco 
had brought suit, as residuary, for recovery of 
several million dollars’ worth of Spanish coins 
sold by the former Loyalist Government to the 
United States. The claim was denied by our 
courts. 

The direct interest of the American investor 
in the case arises from the circumstance that an 
American company owns extensive telephone 
properties in Spain, which have been occupied 
by the military. It was at first proposed tha‘, 
as part of the price for the cotton credit, the 
Spanish Government should restore these prop- 
erties. 

These claims, however, were not pressed and 
the properties remain in status quo, althoug" 
Sumner Welles, Under Secretary of State, has 
announced that Sosthenes Behn, president 0! 
International Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, the principal owner of American telé- 
phone interests in Spain, “has been permitted 
to enter that country”. 


de- 
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IGNS of moderately expanding business, in \"¢ 
face of seasonal deterrents and numerous 
uncertainties at home and abroad, appear to have 
brought some encouragement to business circles: 
The broad tendency upward and the highe! 
levels have been generally maintained enemies 
prices has been almost continuously upward. 

It would be difficult to point to specific changes 
in underlying conditions sufficiently far-reaching 
to explain this reversal of trend. There has — 
an increasing tendency to consider business opin: 
ion in the framing of economic legislation. T° 
situation abroad can hardly be considered el 
suring. Signs of labor unrest are still prese®™ 

The most reasonable conclusion would seem oe 
be that the improved business trend reflects the 
cumulative action of the cyclical forces that 
variably intervene sooner or later. 
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[leesgraca + TNEC’s New Plans, Troubles 


of hearings for 
nporary National Economic 
Committee, in its investigation of the 
ymerican economic system, now is 
“read into the early part of 1940. 
~eenator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, 
ne .n of the Committee, has an- 
' ed that, following the summer 
hearings will be resumed Aug. 
a subcommittee hearing on 

nhases of the investigation of | 


course 


HE 
v2 








Three developments in 
monopoly inquiry. TNEC’s 
hearings schedule. 





a ctrial insurance. This study is 

sted to take about three weeks. 
Meanwhile, from Senator William 
‘ing (Dem.), of Utah, a.member 
of the committee, came a Statement 
Aug, 10 disapproving a major part 
of recommendations made by the 
TNEC for changes in the patent laws 
and changes in the anti-trust 
laws. The recommendations were 

ie by the Committee July 17 ina 
report to President Roosevelt 
and Congress. 

Also. from Peter R. Nehemkis, Jr., 
general counsel of the staff working 
on TNEC studies, came details as to 
the credit needs of small business 
which were Obtained by a special 
» made by the SEC during last 
spring and this summer, 

The tentative schedule for full 
mittee hearings as announced by 
Senator O’Mahoney is: Oil, Sept. 
18: steel, Oct. 15; investment bank- 
ing, Nov. 1; European cartels, Nov. 
15; status and enforcement of anti- 
trust laws, Dec. 1; industrial expan- 
sion plans, Dec. 15; to be followed by 
studies of cooperatives and impact of 
technology upon employment. 

An innovation in TNEC procedure 


speciai 





com 





which has been decided upon is a 


round-table economic discussion, 


tentatively scheduled for December, } 


when prominent economists will be 

ted to present their views on na- 
tional problems. This discussion, it 
as been emphasized, will be open 
ymists representing all points 


+ 


econ 
of view 
his statement, 


Senator King, in 


the + 





—Harris & Ewing 
CREDIT FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS 
Peter R. Nehemkis, Jr., SEC coun- 
sel, reports that small business must 
have more credit. 





+ the establishment of regional capital 


and credit banks, or through a 
method of loan insurance, as ad- 
vocated by Senator Mead. it is plain 
that the financial predicament of 
the small business man cannot long 
be ignored if we are to maintain a 
healthy and competitive economic 
order.” 

A survey of needs of small business 
completed by the SEC, said Mr. Ne- 
hemkis, shows that venture capital 
is not finding its way “in any appre- 
ciable volume” into “the small busi- 
ness sector of our economy.” 

In the field of small business, Mr. 
Nehemkis added, is to be found a 
vast potential market for the ma- 
chinery, fixtures and equipment out- 
put of “heavy” industries. 

Nor is small business really so 
Small, added Mr. Nehemkis, that it 
can be neglected with impunity. 

“Although only about one per cent 
of the corporations in the country 
own almost three-quarters of the na- 
tion’s corporete assets,” said Mr, Ne- 
hemkis, “roughly 40 per cent of our 
entire economic activity is unincor- 


“were in their nature ex parte and, 
as such, present an incomplete pic- 
ture” which is inadequate as a basis 


for the changes suggested by the 
Committee. He charged, too, that 
advocates of viewpoints differing 


from those expressed in the recom- 
mendations were not given sufficient 
opportunity to present their side of 
the case. 

The history of the glass industry 
was cited by the Utah Senator as an 
example of an industry in which ap- 
plication of the Committee’s propos- 
als might have bad effects. As a 
result of patent practices which the 
Committee’s proposals would outlaw, 
glassware prices have been steadily 
reduced, steady employment has 
been maintained and production has 
been better than in most industries 
during the depression. 

The Committee’s proposals, if en- 
acted into law, said Senator King, 
might discourage sale or assignment 
of licenses and rights under patents 
and force the patentee to refuse 
others the use of his patent. 

Mr. Nehemkis, in an address be- 
fore the Junior Board of Commerce 
in Washington, asserted that “wheth- 
er or not Government will came to 


| 


charged that the TNEC hearings the aid of small business through 


, REVISED “SECURITY”: 
HOW IT OPERATES 


[Continued From Page 3.] > 


matched in part by the States. 

Q. What does the new Social Se- 
curity do for crippled children? 

A. The Government gives States 
funds, partly on a matching basis, 
Used to aid needy crippled children 
nd to meet emergency conditions, 
such as infantile paralysis epidemics. 

Q. How much does the Govern- 
ment put up? | 

A. The Government will put up 
$3 780,000, partly on a matching 


4t) 


asis with the States, partly as out- 
Nght grants based on the need of 
fach St ite. 
Q. What does the new Social Se- | 
curity do for public health? 
A. The Government gives States 





to use for attack on tubercu- 
i pneumonia, lengthening 

- af 2 . . . 

€ of cancer victims, eradication of 





Malaria, promotion of industrial hy- 
glene, nursing, milk and water sup- 
Ply control, communicable disease 


and laboratory services. A 
art of the money is used to 
al health officers and buy 
ipment. 

much does the Federal 

mment grant for public health? 
A. The new grant is $12,000,000 a 
> 50 per cent from last year. 
Q What does the new Social Se- 
ity do to rehabilitate disabled 





How 





A. The Government continues to 
States funds on a matching 
vhich are used to train physi- 


sabled persons in useful oc- 


there many persons who 
lysically disabled? 
‘ere are nearly 4,000,000 such 
: the country and about 








= “0 become disabled each year. 
o. of these need aid to fit 
“i tor suitable jobs. 

_% How much does the Govern- 
“ent grant for this work? 

lly now on, $4.000,000 an- 


rom 
Which will be applied to the 
of 60,000 disabled persons. 
an average of $300 per case 
litate disabled persons. 

t are the new Social Se- 
taxes that employers must 








', ‘he old-age insurance tax is 
‘ 1 per cent for 1940, 1941 and 
vecomes 2 per cent in 1943 

ent by 1949. Tne unem- 
t insurance tax is unchanged 
cent 


Q How 


taxable? 


much of an employe’s 


| 


Only the first $3,000 an em- 
ployer pays an employe for a year is 
taxable. This Is a change saving 
employers $65,000,000 a year. 

Q. Suppose a wage-earner holds 
several jobs and is paid $3,000 or 
more annually in each job. Does 
each employer still have to pay taxes 
on the first $3,000 paid to the em- 
ploye? 

A. Yes, each employer must pay 
the full tax, regardless of the em- 
ploye’s total income from other 
sources. The employe, however, may 
claim a refund for taxes paid on all 
wages above $3,000. 

Q. Does the employer have 
furnish employes with a statement of 


to 


wages and Social Security taxes 
paid? 
A. Yes, the employer must [ur- 


nish each employe statements an- 
nually or at the time an employe 
leaving the firm receives his last wage 
payment, or on each pay day, show- 
ing total wages paid the employe 
during the period and taxes paid on 
those wages. 

Q. Is there any relief in the new 
Social Security law for employers 
who paid double unemployment 
compensation taxes in 1936, 1937 and 
1938 because they paid State taxes 
too late to qualify for the 90 per 
cent credit the Federal Government 
allows? 

A. Yes, employers who pay these 
delinquent State taxes for 1936, 1937 
and 1938 before the sixtieth day after 
enactment of the new Social] Secur- 
ity amendments may receive full 
credit against Federal taxes paid for 
those years. This will save employers 
about 15 million dollars aggregate. 

Q. What relief is there for future 
delinquent tax payments? 

A. The new Social Security pro- 
vides against loss of credit by al- 
lowing 90—instead of 60—days’ grace 
for filing Federal tax returns. 

Q. Does an employer still have 
to pay unemployment compensation 
taxes for such expenditures as re- 
tirement annuity, sickness, death or 
accident-disability plans, medical or 
hospitalization expense incurred 
under such plans? 

A. No, “wages” are defined to ex- 
clude such payments from the tax. 

Q. How about taxes on dismissal 
pay, or payment for an employe of 
the employe’s share of Federal Social 


+ 
if 

f 

i 


Security taxes? 

A. No, “wages” are defined to ex- | 
empt these employer payments from 
taxation also. 


porated. 


tions.’ 


CONGRESS 


At least 60 per cent of our 
entire economic activity is carried on 
by partnerships and individuals, and 
by small and medium-size corpora- 


The United States News | 








. Labor: NEW EFFORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL PEACE: 
+ 
NLRB INQUIRY; MAKING WAGE-HOUR ACT WORK 


iy 

ericans with experience in labor 
problems laid on the President's desk 
a comprehensive report on industrial 
relations in Great Britain, result of 
weeks of first-hand study 

Though little has been said of the 
report since the days of its publica- 
tion, developments now taking place 
in American labor are a strong re- 
minder of some of the conclusions 
set forth in that document. 

The report impressed the President 
as follows: 


“To me, the most salient feature 





A young nation and its 


labor problems. Reminder 


of a forgotten report. 
| 


of it is the cooperative spirit coupled 
with restraint which is shown by 
those who represent both employers 
and employes in Great Britain. Col- 
lective bargaining is an accepted fact 
and because of this the machinery 
which carries it out is functioning.” 

It was obvious last week that in the 
America of 1939 collective bargaining 
is not an “accepted fact” nor is the 
machinery which carres it out func- 
tioning to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 


MAPS 


THE FUTURE LAWS j 


Woecesarann + 


ONGRESS, even though it has ad- 


A journed, continues to be active 


through the various investigations it 
has authorized. 


A whole series of studies have been 
ordered, and as a consequence the 
spotlight will be thrown on many dif- 
ferent phases of American activity, 


from banking practices to Alaskan 
fishing conditions. 


This year is proving no exception 
to the dictum that some of Con- 
is done | 
during periods of recess from legis- 
lation when members serving on spe- 
cial committees have the most time 


gress’ most effective work 


to devote to the problems they are | 


studying. From the findings of many 
of the investigations will come the 
groundwork for legislation. 

Still holding the most prominent 
place in the limelight, as it has for 
the past year, is the study of Amer- 
ican economic conditions being made 
by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. Another $600,000 was ap- 
propriated by the last session of 
Congress for this study through 
which members of Congress and Ad- 
ministration experts are attempting 
to determine some of the causes for 
the ineffective operation of recovery 
machinery. 


NLRB Faces Inquiry 
At Unfriendly Hands _ 


Another important investigation 
which was approved over the pro- 
tests of the House Labor Committee, 
which already has taken several 
hundred pages of testimony on pro- 
posed amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act, is the inquiry 
into the activities of the Labor 
Board. This inquiry is to be con- 
ducted by a special five-man com- 
mittee, made up for the most part of 
Congressmen unfriendly to the 
Board. Hence it is expected to pro- 
vide a field day for critics of the 
Board and to result in sweeping re- 
commendations for changes in pres- 
ent procedure. 

Another House investigation which 
was continued is the study of WPA. 
This inquiry so far has shown little 
tendency to whitewash work-relief 
activities and already has resulted 
in enactment of drastic changes in 
the WPA set-up, as, for example, the 
elimination of the Federal Theater 
Project. 

The Senate Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee was given $50,000 more to 
continue investigation of civil liber- 
ties violations. . 

Earlier in the session the Dies 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties, despite protests of Administra- 
tion suporters, also got $50,000 to con- 
tinue its study. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee got $25,000 for an inves- 
tigation of moneny and banking pol- 
icies which it is hoped will result in 
authoritative findings on monetary 
problems. To be studied are prob- 
lems of money control, banking con- 
trol and banking supervision. 

Other Senate appropriations for 
investigations include $10,000 for a 


study of conditions among the In- 
dians, $10,000 for a study of immi- 
grants and aliens in this country, 
$5.000 for a study of conditions in 


uerto Rico and $5,000 for a study of 
he telegraph industry 

Included among the House inves- 
tigations is an authorization for con- 


tinuation of the oi] marketing sur- 
vey being carried on by the House 
Inter-State Commerce Committee. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in cooperation with the 
Treasury is to study tax problems 
with a view to presenting general 
recommendations for revision of the 
tax system at ‘the next session. 
Among the problems scheduled for 
consideration are broadening of the 
income tax base, lowering of surtax 
rates in the highest income brackets 
and elimination of tax conflicts be- 
tween State, Federal and local gov- 
ernments, 

A somewhat different type of in- 
quiry was authorized by the Senate's 
passage of the Byrd resolution di- 
recting the Treasury to make an ex- 
haustive report on the financial his- 
tory and current financial status of 
30 Federal corporations and agencies, 
most of which carry on their finan- 
cial operations outside the regular 
budget. Among agencies to be 
Studied are the RFC, HOLC, USHA, 
Commodity Credit Corporation and 
other important lending agencies 

Few strictly administrative in- 
quiries were authorized by Congress 
One exception is the authorization 
for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to study postalization of 
railway rates. This is the system 
whereby railway rates would be fixed 
on the basis of zones rather than on 
the basis of mileage. 


is almost a year since nine Am- 
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TO INVESTIGATE INVESTIGATORS 


The five Representatives shown above were recently appointed by 
Speaker William Bankhead to look into the affairs of the National 


Labor Relations Board. 


Seated, left to right: Arthur D. Healey 


(Dem.), of Massachusetts; Chairman Howard W. Smith( Dem.), of 


Virginia; Harry N. Routzohn (Rep.), of Ohio. 


Standing, left to 


right: Abe Murdock (Dem.), of Utah; Charles A. Halleck (Rep.), 
of Indiana. 





Membership of a House Committee 
which will investigate the National 
Labor Relations Board was an- 
nounced, and it became clear that 
the three-man Board will be exam- 
ined by a five-man committee whose 
majority is not friendly to the Ad- 
ministration 

The committee, headed by Rep 
Smith (Dem.), of Virginia, who spon- 
sored the investigation, includes two 
others, both Republicans, who are 
counted as foes of the New Deal. 
They are Rep. Routzohn, of Ohio, 


and Rep. Halleck, of Indiana, both | 


of whom have voted “‘conservative” 
on such issues this year as housing, 
lending, relief and the Smith inves- 
tigation itself. 

The minority of the committee is 
made up of Rep. Healy, of Massachu- 
and Rep. Murdock, of Utah, 
both “regular” New Dealers in their 
votes this year on selected issues. 
The Smith committee plans to begin 
hearings in October. 

Will the committee bring labor re- 
lations any closer to conditions in 
England where the President’s com- 
mittee found “good faith’ on both 
sides the chief factor making 
harmony?. There is no promise that 
it will, but there is definite indica- 
tion that the Smith committee will 
recommend changes in Board pro- 
cedure and personnel. No outright 
trimming of the Labor Act itself is 
looked for. 

Another weakness of the American 
labor movement is now prominent in 
public attention. 

This weakness 


setts, 


jurisdictional dis- 
putes among unions—appears cur- 
rently in three places: Among build- 
ing trade workers, auto workers and 
Stage artists. 
In Great Britain it was found that | 
inter-union disputes are lessened by 
acceptance of the principle that no 
union has an exclusive right to or- | 
ganize any class of workers. In typ- 
ical English fashion, it just “is not | 


for | 


cricket” to raid the membership of 
another union engaged in a labor 
dispute. 


Cricket rules were far in the back- 
ground in last week’s American inter- 
union disputes., Indeed, it seemed at 
some points that Marquis of Queens- 
bury rules would be called into play. 

In the wake of a CIO announce- 
ment of a forthcoming drive to 
unionize building trades workers un- 
der the banner of John L. Lewis, the 
AFL—traditional stronghold of the 
skilled construction workers’ unions 
—made plans to meet the CIO chal- 
lenge. 

The AFL building trades depart- 
ment and the Associated General 
Contractors of America announced 
jointly a new agreement barring ju- 
risdictional strikes on building proj- 
ects. Aimed to bring the approval 
of union members, construction firms 
and the general public, the agree- 
ment provides that henceforth when 
disputes arise on building jobs as to 
what union members shall perform 
what tasks, there will be no cessa- 
tion of work while the jurisdictional 
problem is being settled. Instead, the 
union in possession of the job at the 
time will continue with the work and 
the disputes will be referred for de- 
cision to the president of the Build- 
ing Trades Department, John Coyne, 
of Washington, member of the En- 
gineers’ Union. 

Building jobs now tied up by such 
disputes get the go-ahead signal. 

Labor Board elections to decide 
whether the AFL or CIO shall have 
the right to bargain for certain mid- 
west auto workers were in the offing 
at factories that have recently been 
the scene of strikes and riots. 

In the field of regulation of wages 
and hours, also, it is becoming ap- 
parent that this country is still far 
behind Great Britain. The Wage 
and Hour Division announced that 
it expects to have 500 inspectors in 
the field by next July. A Congres- 


+ sional allotment of $1,205,000 makes 


possible an increase of 400 above the 
present investigatory force 

The scope of the Wagner Act is 
still in a state of flux. The Labor 
Board ruled last week that Bank of 
America National Trust & Savings 
Association is subject to the Wagner 
Act because its operations affect in- 
terstate commerce. Exemption was 
claimed on the grounds that it is a 
national bank and a member of the 
Federal Reserve and Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, and therefore 
an “instrumentality of the Federal 
Government.” 

Thus a majority of the country’s 
15,000 banks, with about 250,000 em- 
ployes and $%500,000,000 annual pay 





rolls, are brought undér the Act. The 
Wagner Act’s frontiers are not yet 
fixed. 
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The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company 


Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburgh Railway 
Company 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Corporation 
The Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
Pailroad Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


IN THE 


District Court of the 
For the District of 


United States 


Maryland 


IN THE MATTER OF THE 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 
Petitioner 


} In Proceedings 
for a Railroad 
Adjustment 

No. 9294 


TO ALL PERSONS IN INTEREST WITH 
RESPECT TO THE PLAN OF THE BAL- 
TIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COM- 
PANY FOR MODIFICATION OF INTER- 
EST CHARGES AND MATURITIES (IN- 
CLUDING BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & 
PITTSBURGH RAILWAY COMPANY, 
BUFFALO & SUSQUEHANNA’ RAMs 
ROAD CORPORATION AND CINCIN- 
NATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WESTERN 
RAILROAD COMPANY), DATED AUGUST 
15, 1938. 


Notice is hereby given, pursuant to the 
provisions of an order of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Mary- 
land, entered July 3ist, 1939, in the above- 
entitled proceedings that: 


(a) Petitions of The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, Buffalo, Rochester and 
Pittsburgh Railway Company, Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna Railroad Corporation and The 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis and estern Rail- 
road Company, filed on July 28, 1939 under 
Chapter XV of the Bankruptcy Act of the 
United States, have been duly approved as 
properly filed under said Chapter XV. 


(b) A hearing on the Plan for Modifica- 
tion of Interest Charges and Maturities, 
dated August 15, 1938, filed with said peti- 
tions, will be held before the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Mary- 
land on the 18th day of September, 1939, at 
10 o'clock in the forenoon, in the Room of 
the United States District Court, Baltimore, 
Maryland, or as soon thereafter as the mat- 
ter can be heard, at or after which hearing 
the Court may approve and confirm said Plan 
as filed or as modified in the manner pro- 
vided in said Chapter XV, whereupon the 
Plan so approved and confirmed will be bind- 
ing upon said petitioners and upon all credi- 
tors and security holders thereof. The Court 
may allow such interventions of persons in 
interest as it may deem just and proper, but 
any person in interest shall have the right 
to present evidence and be heard thereon, in 
person or by attorney, with or without in- 
tervention. 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
COMPANY 


By GEO. M. SHRIVER, Senior Vice-President 


Dated: August 7th, 1939. 
By Order of the Court. 
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come to the members of the newly created 
Civil Aeronautics Authority, our company 
expressed the belief that there was begin- 
ning a new era in air transportation. This, 
we felt, was to be an era characterized by 
sounder principles of air regulation, more 
constructive economic development of the 
‘industry, improved service to the benefit 
of the traveling public, and finally, increased 
volume of passenger and cargo traffic over 
the domestic lines of the United States. 

Now, as we pause to extend good wishes 
to the Civil Aeronautics Authority on the 
completion of its first year of service to the 
aviation industry, it seems evident that last 
year’s prediction of a dawning new era has 
materialized. Whereas in 1938 the airlines 
of this country transported approximately 
1,500,000 passengers, in 1939 the aggre- 
gate trafic on United States lines will 
approximate 2,000,000. This is indeed 
evidence that air transportation marches 
forward purposefully toward an ever- 
brightening future. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





SHIFTS OF 








President Roosevelt last week said in a public 
statement that the “objectives” of his bill 
to reorganize the Supreme Court had been 
“achieved.” He added: 

“Attacks recently made on the Supreme 
Court itself by ultra-conservative members 
of the bar indicate how fully our liberal 
ideas have already prevailed.” 

The President was referring to an address by 
Frank J. Hogan, president of the American Bar 
Association, delivered recently before the con- 
vention of that organization. Believing that Mr. 
Hogan’s remarks will be of interest to our read- 
ers, we present below a condensation of the 
speech. In a subsequent issue we will present 
the views of Solicitor General Robert Jackson 
and ‘Senator Byrnes of South Carolina in reply 


to Mr, Hogan. 
Davip LAWRENCE 











HE October, ,1938-June, 1939 term of the Su- 

preme Court of the United States will un- 

doubtedly rank as one of the most momentous 

in the history of the Court. During it, to bor- 
row the language of Mr. Justice Frankfurter in one of 
his concurring opinions, important shifts of con- 
stitutional doctrines were “announced after a recon- 
struction in the membership of the Court.” 

If it be, as an able commentator lately said, that 
“Recent decisions create an apprehension that the 
Supreme Court may be surrendering its function 
of checking the arbitrary power of the executive 
and the legislative branches of the Government,” 
then it is of vital importance to America’s people 
to know what that surrender means. Americans 
venerate their judiciary. And that is as it should be. 
For from the beginning of our government of laws 
and not of men, the courts—State and Federal— 
have been the bulwark of liberty and our judges 
have been able, impartial, fearless and honest men. 

The very rarity of judicial wrongdoing should 
emphasize the truth of that statement and repel the 
thought that a few, a very few, unworthies in a 
period measured by centuries justify attacks on 
judges or furnish reason for loss of confidence in 
courts. 

I deal today solely with 
CENTURY OF principles. If it be true as I 
believe it to be, that some 
recent far-reaching de- 


PRECEDENTS 
OVERRULED oor the American 


people must look to the legislature rather than the 
judiciary for the preservation of those liberties 
which can be preserved only by the observance of 
limitations upon the exercise of power, then cer- 
tainly the people should have knowledge of that fact. 
If, as I believe, in place of judicially enforceable 
constitutional limitations, we now have only self- 
imposed restraint upon plenary legislative power, that 
fact should be brought home to those who alone 
can protect themselves from the ruthless exercise of 
such power. 

During the last two terms of the Supreme Court 
of the United States there were severa! “important 
shifts in constitutional doctrines.” Again and again 
the Court turned aside from what had long been 
looked on as “established” principles of constitu- 
tional law which, to use the Court’s own reiterated 
phrase, had been “settled by repeated decisions of 
this Court.” And there was no subtlety about it. 
Narrow distinctions were not sought; former de- 
cisions were not merely silently ignored; cases which 
had “settled” “constitutional doctrines” were given 
direct treatment. “Established” principles, which we 
had come to regard as part of the warp and woof 
of the Nation’s fundamental law, were liquidated 
so effectively that, as the Court said, they “cannot 
survive.” 

As one member of the Court put it, there took 
place “a reversal of a long current of decisions.” 

Two others pointed out that “a century of prece- 
dents” were overruled. Upon the graves of old con- 
Stitutional doctrines new ones were erected,—monu- 
ment-like in present appearance, but, if history re- 
peats itself, of doubtful durability. And history 
may repeat itself, for Mr, Justice Frankfurter tells 
us that in the Supreme Court “dissents have grad- 
ually become majority opinions.” Granting that, 
and recognizing that many of the historic dissents 
of Holmes and Brandeis have now been transferred 
from the minority to the majority side of the Court, 
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Has Stirred Interest in Changes and Reversals of Precedents by 
Our Highest Court in Last Few Months 





a ph FRANK J. HOGAN, 


President of the American Bar Association 


the day must come when the future chroniclers of 
our judicial history in according unstinted praise to 
the rugged sturdiness of McReynolds and Butler, 
shown in their courageous efforts to preserve land- 
mark after landmark of the law, will likewise record 
that their ringing dissents in this day became rules 
of decision in a later generation. 

It is no exaggeration to say that, in several in- 
stances, what were frankly termed “impcrtant shifts 
in constitutional doctrines” were in fact the most 
devastating destruction of constitutional limitations 
upon Federal power, and the most unprecedented 
expansion of that power over the every-day affairs 
of individual citizens, witnessed in the century and 
a half of the existence of the United States, 

Under a written constitution limitations imposed 
are as important as authority granted. 

No great amount of consternation can be stirred 
up by dwelling upon the fact that judges have been 
held to be subject to a general tax to which their 
fellow citizens not in judicial office are subject. But 
obviously to the question, “Why should they ‘not be 
subjected to such a tax?” is the answer “Because the 
Constitution so provides.” And the Constitution so 
provides for a reason far more important to the 
people of America than is the increase in the revenue 
which taxes on judges’ salaries will yield. The Con- 
stitution itself put judges in a separate class, declar- 
ing that at stated times they shall receive for their 
services compensation which shall not be diminished. 
And so their salaries are distinguished from income 
of others. This was but one of the safeguards in- 
tended to insure that independence of the judiciary 
which is so vitally essentfal_to our system of. gov- 
ernment. The forbidden diminishing. is not the least 
less effective because accomplished by an indirect 
rather than a direct method. The Supreme Court of 
the United States has now said that the Congress 
can do by indirection what the Constitution says 
shall not be done at all. 

However the _ poltical 


FAR-REACHING will presently reacts to this 
EXPANSION OF nat it furnishes cause for 
FEDERAL RULE 


serious concern to those of 

us who have been nurtured 

in the tradition that there is nothing so important, 
so essential, and so fine in our governmental system, 
as a completely independent judicial department. 
Chief among the implied limitations upon the 
general power of taxatian were those on. which was 
long foundationed the doctrine of inter-govern- 
mental immunity. After,more than a*century of 
recognition by statesmen and jurists, this doctrinz 
was greatly impaired during the last.two terms of 
the national Supreme Court).and, s6 far as State 
immunity is concerned, it is appareptly marked for. 
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destruction. . acoaere. OR 
Here then we have a constitutional doctrirte, hela” 5 
and upheld for nearly a century, of  oup national: .4 
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existence. Here then we have a tule which as lately 
as 1937 the Supreme Court deemed to be well estab- 
lished and based upon reasoning and authority so 
familiar that discussion of it was unnecessary. And 
in 1939 the Supreme Court said that there existed 
no sound reason for any such rule. In 1937 the Court 
said “The rule itself is not denied.” In 1939 the Court 
said that the rule itself does not exist. Dobbins v. 
Erie County, in the ninety-seventh year of its age, 
was killed in the house of its fathers. Rogers v. 
Graves, the tender infant of two years, was strangled 
in the very room in which it had been born. Thus 
came the shift from the doctrine that a State cannot 
constitutionally tax the emoluments of any Federal 
office to the doctrine that a State can most certainly 
tax the emoluments of all Federal offices. 

In the same cemetery side by side you will find 
the graves of seven Supreme Court cases which for 
years upheld the doctrine of intergovernmental tax 
immunity as a constitutional incident to our system 
of dual sovereignties. I had almost said you will 
find their remains, but naught remains of any of them. 
They did not expire unnoticed. They were killed 
deliberately, one by one, and the name cf each was 
called at the execution. 

Of far greater immediate effect than those pro- 
duced by the shifts thus far discussed are the pres- 
ent-day results of the unprecedented expansion of 
Federal power under the Interstate Commerce 
Clause. In this field, the Court during the last term 
repeatedly disregarded established _ precedents, 
though in some cases its overruling of its own prior 
decisions followed so speedily upon their promul- 
gation as to justify the view that they had not aged 
sufficiently to have acquired the dignity of prece- 
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dents. Plainly the Court has overruled its recent 
decision in the NRA, AAA and the Guffey Coal Act 
cases. Before the AAA decision could become 4 
precedent it had become a relic. 

In the period of one year, four Circuit Courts of 
Appeals and six District Courts handed down deci- 
sions based squarely on the authority of the 
Schechter and Carter cases, only to be reversed for 


having done what these Supreme Court decisions 


bound them to do. 
An examination of decisions of the great Court, 


relating to that one clause of the Constitution which 
in simple language granted to the Congress the 
power “to-regulate commerce . . . among the several 
States,” leads to the reflection that it is indeed ex- 
traordinary that one so short provision of the Con- 
stitution could be subjected to such diverse con- 


struction. 


Such an, examination 
would disclose that in 1935 
the Court held that Con- 
gress has no power to regu- 


HOUR RULINGS 
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although a large percentage of the commodity han- 
dled by the company involved came from without 
the State where its business was conducted, whereas 
in 1939 the same Court held that Congress did have 
power to regulate labor relations where the employer 
was a local manufacturer who neither bought the raw 
materials nor sold the finished products in States 
other than that in which his factory was located, 
or at all. 

In 1936 the Court decided in the Carter Coal case 
that the Guffey Coal Act was unconstitutional be- 
cause it attempted to authorize provision for the reg- 
ulation of wages and hours.of men mining coal, 
which, held the Court, concerned production and not 
commerce. In that case the coal mined was sold to 
those who did operate in interstate commerce. In 
1939 the Court held that utility companies serving 
consumers in a local area within a single State were 
subject to the Wagner Act because some of their 
important customers were themselves engaged in in- 
terstate commerce, and therefore labor trouble in the 
entirely intrastate business of such utilities might 
affect interstate commerce carried on by others. Here 
again is revealed a far-reaching shift in constitu- 
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tional doctrine. 

The word “commerce” and the phrase “among the 
several States” were long recognized as limiting the 
powers granted by the clause containing them. That 
view seems to have joined the procession of prece- 
dents to the graveyard. That which had been re- 
péatedly held not to be commerce has now been de- 
clared 40 be subject to direct control under an 
authofity to regulate commerce. Activities often 


“héld not to affect interstate commerce to such an 


extent as to bring them under Federal control have 
now been held, even in cases of palpable insignifi- 
cance, to so directly affect and impede interstate 
commerce as to be within the Federal power. 


Again and again the 
Court had held that the 
fact that the activity was 
one which did contem- 


CLAUSE 
plate an interstate or for- 
RE-DEFINED eign market did not bring it 


within the Federal regulatory power. It now an- 
nounces the exact contrary. Repeatedly the Court 
had said that if there was vested in Congress under 
the Commerce Clause such a power as is now held 
to be vested in Congress under that clause, “it would 
follow as an inevitable result that the duty would 
devolve on Congress to regulate all those delicate, 
multiform, and vital interests—interests which in 
their nature are and must be local in all the details 
of their management.” Such power in the Federal 
Government the Court had held was unthinkable. 
Such power in the Federal Government the Court 
now holds is undeniable. , 

I have quoted from the Act of Congress and the 
Court’s opinion in the Mulford case, and wherever I 
have used the word “production” or “producer” or 
“farm” that word is a quotation and not any attempt 
of mine to supply terms. And the Supreme Court 
in terms held, in upholding such an Act as a valid 
Federal regulation of interstate commerce, that it 
did “not purport to control production.” It was by 
this legislative juggling of words, the substitution 
of “marketing” for “producing,” without the slight- 
est change in substance, that brought about a de- 
cision of the high Court which places production 
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ONSTITUTIONAL DOCTRINE 


President Roosevelt's Recent Comment on Attainment of Objectives of Supreme Court Bill 
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| on the-farms of America under the control, not only 
’ of the: Federal Government, but of an officer of the 
‘executive. department of that Government, with 
‘ruinous. penalties aid upon the farmer who dares 
ignore Washington’s edicts. 


‘ 


f I am not here greatly 
LOCAL RIGHTS concerned with the impair- 
) ment of the doctrine of 
State rights, the intrusion 
BY DECISIONS into their ‘Sovereignty, or 

the exclusion from their 
spheres of the control of the multiform activities, 
“which in their nature are and must be local in all 
the details of their successful management.” To 
one side may be laid the question as to whether or 
not business (and within that term I include manu- 
facturing, agriculture, mining, and all productive 
industry) would, if left to the hitherto recognized 
broad regulatory powers of the State Governments, 
be hampered by the numerous newly -devised 
shackles upon liberty. What I stress here is the 
tremendous enlargement of Federal power by the 
mere shifting by the judiciary away from long estab- 
lished constitutional doctrines to newly announced 
constitutional concepts. I emphasize this irrespec- 
tive of the corresponding curtailment of the inde- 
pendence reserved to the States and the serious im- 
pairment of their respective control over local affairs. 
The outstanding point is that by recent judicial 
construction the power to regulate interstate com- 
merce has brought within the ambit of Federal con- 
trol most if not all activities of the Nation. Under 
that once limited grant of power, as now newly in- 
terpreted, Congress may, to such extent as it deems 
proper, regulate the wages, hours, output, prices; 
the quantity of innumerable products; the wages that 
may be received for, and the hours that may be 
worked in, producing them; the prices which may be 
charged by their owners for them; provided and only 
provided that any part of them is intended to pass 
beyond State lines, or that any part of them, or the 
materials used in producing them, once crossed 
State lines. Producers of potatoes in Maine, peanuts 
in Virginia, cotton in South Carolina, cane sugar in 
Louisiana, wheat in Kansas, corn in Iowa, tobacco 
in North Carolina and Connecticut, peaches .in 
Georgia, oranges in California, and thousands of 
small local enterprises everywhere, become subject 
to national direction, regulation, prohibitions, con- 
trol. The principle can be applied to petroleum pro- 
duced in California, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas; 
to metals mined in Colorado and Montana. The 
price of privately owned milk produced in one 
county, from a cow born and raised therein, that had 
never strayed from her native heath; drunk by a local 
resident, can be fixed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of the United States merely because other milk 
produced and sold in the county is sent to other 
States. 


LEGISLATIVE 


It is to this expansion of 
the power of a general gov- 
ernment over practically 
every branch of human in- 
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feeble voice may contribute to its recognition by the 
people whose liberties are involved in the exercise of 
such power. 

The conclusion to be drawn from all of this may, 
I think, be stated simply: It is that reliance against 
the exercise of arbitrary power must be placed by 
the people henceforth in the legislative rather than 
in the judicial department of the National Govern- 
ment. 

The framers of the Constitution and the people 
who adopted it contemplated that the legislative 
branch of the Government of the United States 
should be powerful, and anticipated that it would be 
wise. Even so, they carefully guarded and plainly 
limited its powers. The guards have been let down; 
many of the limits have been obliterated. The people 
of the United States should know this, and, so know- 
ing, give increasing attention to the ability and sta- 
bility, the courage and the independence of the men 
and women sent to the halls of our national legis- 
lature. There rests now America’s hopes. Freed is 
the Congress, by the action of the Supreme Court, 
from all but a very few constitutional fetters on its 
exercise of power. Legislative independence and leg- 
islative wisdom are America’s almost sole reliance 
for the continuance of that secfirity of the blessings 
of liberty for which the Constitution was framed 
and the Government of the United States of America 
created. 
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4.—Fumigation of ships 
at port quarantine stations 
is another means of pre- 
venting disease. 


—Immigrants partaking of a meal at Ellis Island while await- 
medical inspection. Before immigrants leave their mother 
ntry for the United States their physical and mental health is 
cked by Public Health Service officers in the foreign countries 
ence they come. State Department officials in those countries 


ise to issue visas to immigrants until they get clear bills of 
Ith, 
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Rotogravure is outstanding’ 































IN ToDay's advertising, rotogravure owes its place 
to a combination of power and flexibility no less 
dramatic than the electro-magnet's. For with roto- 
gravure it is possible to blanket the entire country 
or isolate a single area and, in either case, get 
coverage that averages better than one out of 
two families. 

Equally important, the coverage rotogravure offers is not 
only unequalled in mass, but in effectiveness! For the Gallup 
Research Bureau has proved that rotogravure is one medium 


whose advertising pages (not editorial, but advertisirig!) are 


coe Tals Rotogravure | 





@ Flectro-magnets owe their place in industry to the fact that they 
are not only overwhelmingly powerful, but delicately flexible and 
can, with equal ease, pick up an entire car-load of scrap or seek out 


separate and extract a single miscroscopic splinter of steel 











seen by more than 80% of the total potential audience! For 
the complete Gallup Research Bureau's report on Sunday 
Rotogravure Sections, write Kimberly-Clark. Because in 
addition to manufacturing Rotoplate, Kleerfect, and Hyfect 
three of the most widely accepted rotogravure printing papers 
the Kimberly-Clark Corporation maintains a bureau of 
statistical information and a trained technical staff for pub 
lishers, printers or advertisers faced with any problem aris- 
ing over the use, preparation or printing of rotogravure 
copy. Please address your request to Kimberly-Clark Corpor 


ation, 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., Advertising Dept. 
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6.—A line is carried out to the arriving airship, b 
which it is hauled into the dock for close inspection }. 
United States medical officers. 
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5.—Surgeon General Parran checks KA, " . aoe HN Le 


the map of South American air routes. YY a XH 
His office is informed of all areas of AR % Oy —. 
yellow fever and malarial infections. ) Be a 








7.—All ready for the inspection of 
airship passengers is this quarantine 
officer at Port Washington, N. Y. 


9.—Mosquitoes that are found 
on incoming airplanes are taken 
to the laboratory of the Public 
Health Service quarantine sta- 
tion for identification. 








